First  Central  Canadian 
Regional  Meeting  Oi 
Orchestras  Held  In 
ndon,  Ontario,  Oct.  26-27 

Western  Conadian  Orchestras 
To  Meet  In  Winnipeg  in  April 

Central  Canadian  symphony  orchestra  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  guests  of  the  London  Sym¬ 
phony,  Oct.  26  and  27,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
London  Symphony  and  its  vice-president 
Brigadier  M.  M.  Dillon,  who  is  Canadian 
Regional  Vice-president  of  the  League. 

Western  Canadian  orchestra  representatives 
will  be  the  guests  of  the  Winnipeg  Symphony 
through  the  invitation  of  the  orchestra  and 
its  manager,  Lawrence  L.  Davis.  Tentative 
dates  for  the  Winnipeg  meeting  are  April  14 
and  15,  1955,  and  will  include  a  concert  played 
by  the  Winnipeg  Symphony,  Walter  Kaufman, 
Conductor. 

Many  Canadian  orchestras  hold  member¬ 
ship  in  the  League  and  there  is  increasing  in- 

«;  and  a  growing  need  for  a  regional  asso- 
n  of  Canadian  orchestras.  The  basic 
ems  of  Canadian  and  U.  S.  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  are  identical;  however,  the  orchestras 
of  each  nation  also  have  special  problems  and 
interests  relating  to  the  arts  and  governmental 
policies  of  their  respective  governments. 

Represented  at  the  central  Canadian  meet¬ 
ing  in  London  were  the  London  Symphony, 
the  Sarnia  YM-YWCA  Little  Orchestra,  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Symphony  and  the  St. 
Catharines  Civic  Orchestra.  The  London  Sym¬ 
phony  Women’s  Committee  invited  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  neighboring  symphony  women’s 
associations  to  a  meeting  and  tea  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  Oct.  26.  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  League  executive  secretary,  was  guest 
speaker. 

Wednesday  night,  orchestra  representatives 
and  conductors  met  with  the  London  Sym¬ 
phony  executive  board.  Thursday  night,  the 
London  Symphony,  under  the,  direction  of 
Martin  Boundy,  played  its  opening  concert  of 
the  season  to  a  capacity  audience.  The  con¬ 
cert  was  followed  by  a  reception. 

Inasmuch  as  the  four  Canadian  orchestras 
represented  at  the  meeting  are  located  within 
a  working  distance  of  each  other,  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  practicality  and  advisability  of  ex¬ 
change  of  musicians,  music  and  soloists. 
Mechanics  of  these  plans,  and  problems  of 
national  concern  were  scheduled  for  future 
meetings. 

Full  details  on  the  meeting  of  western 
Canadian  orchestras  in  Winnipeg  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  future  issues  of  the  Newsletter. 


Kenneth  Brotvn  Accepts 
Position  With  League 

Kenneth  A.  Brown,  philosopher,  author,  and 
chairman-manager  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Symphony,  Calif.,  has  accepted  a  position  with 
the  League  in  connection  with  the  survey  on 
support  and  organization  of  fine  arts  groups 
to  be  undertaken  through  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant  to  the  League. 

Born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Mr.  Brown  at¬ 
tended  schools  in  Connecticut,  New  York  and 
Minnesota,  graduated  from  Carleton  College 
where  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  re¬ 
ceived  his  master’s  degree  in  philosophy  from 
Harvard  University,  and  engaged  in  additional 
graduate  study  at  Columbia  University  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  As  a  college 
faculty  member,  he  taught  courses  in  phil¬ 
osophy,  logic  and  psychology  at  Brooklyn 
College,  Carleton  College,  Macalester  College 
and  Santa  Barbara  College. 

His  three  years  of  active  duty  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  during  the  war  included  service  as  in¬ 
telligence  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  Pacific  Fleet,  Admiral  Nimitz. 
Mr.  Brown  retains  his  commission  as  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Commander,  U.S.N.R. 

Following  the  War,  Mr.  Brown  served  ten 
months  as  vocational  adviser  with  the  Veter¬ 
an’s  Administration,  and  since  1949  has  been 
engaged  in  research,  public  relations  work  and 
free  lance  writing  including  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  scripts,  e.g.  “Halls  of  Ivy”. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


CONDUCTORS  AND 
MUSIC  CRITICS  FORUM 
LOS  ANGELES,  DEC.  14-19 

Music  critics,  conductors,  soloists,  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  and  its  music  director, 
Alfred  Wallenstein  are  joining  forces  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  program  and  curriculum  of  the 
Music  Critics  and  Conductors  Forum  to  be 
presented  jointly  Dec.  14-19  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Philharmonic  and  the  League  under  the 
recent  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant. 

Participating  in  those  portions  of  the  con¬ 
ductors’  sessions  devoted  to  study  of  the  con¬ 
certo  literature  are  Arthur  Rubinstein  who  is 
soloist  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
during  the  week;  Muriel  Kerr,  pianist;  Gregor 
Piatigorsky  and  Joseph  Schuster,  cellists; 
Eudice  Shapiro  and  David  Frisina.  violinists. 

The  twenty  visiting  conductors  from  com- 
mvmity  orchestras  will  each  be  scheduled  for 
conducting  time  with  the  Los  Angeles  Phil¬ 
harmonic  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Wallen¬ 
stein. 

Among  the  lecturers  and  panelists  sched¬ 
uled  in  sessions  for  music  critics  and  or- 
( Continued  on  Page  2) 


CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTORS  WORKSHOP 
MARCH  5-19,  1955 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  Conductors  Work¬ 
shop  under  the  direction  of  George  Szell  is 
definitely  scheduled  for  a  full  two  wf*ek 
period — March  5-19,  1955. 

Originally  the  Workshop  plans  and  date 
were  only  tentative  due  to  conflicts  in  previous 
commitments  made  by  the  Orchestra  and  Mr. 
Szell.  Fifteen  conductors  from  community 
orchestras  will  be  certified  to  the  Workshop. 

The  Workshop  will  be  presented  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  The  Cleveland  Orchestra 
and  its  patron,  Mrs.  Fynette  Kulas  and  the 
League  under  the  recent  grant  made  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 


1955  MEETINGS 

League  National  Convention — 

Date:  June  16, 17, 18,  1955 
Place:  Evansville,  Indiana 
Host.  Evansville  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

League  West  Coast  Conference — 

Date:  July,  1955 
Place:  Carmel,  California 
Host:  Monterey  County  Symphony 
Orchestra 
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OFFICERS 


Honorary  President  and  Founder — Mrs.  Leta  Snow, 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

President — Alan  Watrous,  Mgr.  Wichita  Symphony, 

213  South  Water  Street,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Regional  Vice  Presidents: 

Northeast — Harold  Kendrick,  Monager,  New  Hoven 
Symphony,  70  College  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Southeast — James  Christian  Pfohl,  Conductor,  Char¬ 
lotte  Symphony,  Jacksonville  Symphony  (Flo), 
Music  Director,  Brevord  Music  Foundation,  1910 
Commonweolth  Avenue,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Midwest — George  Irwin,  Conductor,  Quincy  Sym¬ 
phony,  300  Maine  Street,  Quincy,  III. 

Southwest — Dr.  Erno  Daniel,  Conductor,  Wichita 
Falls  Symphony,  Midwestern  University,  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas. 

West  Coost — Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor,  Pasadena 
Symphony,  101  S.  Los  Robles  Ave.,  Pasadena, 
California. 

Canada — Brigadier  M.  M.  Dillon,  Board  Member, 
London  Symphony,  141  Marple  Street,  London, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Executive  Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 


Executive  Committee 


Richard  Alvey,  Pres.  Kingsport  Symphony,  126  E. 
Rovine  St.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Ralph  Black,  Mgr.,  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  Kleinhons 
Music  Holl,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Betty  Burr,  Women's  Committee,  Grond  Rapids 
Symphony,  1055  Fulton  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

C.  M.  Carroll,  Mgr.,  Toledo  Orchestra,  Grinnell  Bldg., 
401  Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Julia  Denecke,  Women's  Committee,  Cedar  Rapids 
Symphony,  2014  5th  Ave.,  S.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

John  Edwords,  Mgr.,  National  Symphony,  2002  "P" 
St.,  N.  W.,  V^shington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Antone  Falletti,  Women's  Committee,  Evansville 
Phil.,  116  So.  Alvord  Blvd.,  Evansville  14,  Indiano. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Groham,  Pres.,  Sioux  City  Symphony,  2301 
McDonald,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Walter  Heermann,  Cond.,  Madison  Civic  Symphony, 
211  N.  Carroll  St.,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Robert  L.  Hull,  Cond.,  Cornell  Unversity  Symphony, 
1035  Honshaw  Rd.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Women's  Committee,  Cincinnati 
Symphony,  444  Torrence  CourL  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Alexonder  Leslie,  Cond.,  Springfield  Symphony.  86 
School  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

William  Minnick,  Pres.,  Springfield  Symphony,  2318 
Sunset  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  Louis  O'Connor,  Pres.,  Ft.  Lauderdale  Symphony, 
1295  Seminole,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Marvin  Rabin,  Cond.,  Central  Kentucky  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony,  500  Lone  Oak  Drive,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Harold  Scott,  Cond.,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony, 
607  A  Linwood,  Monrovia,  California. 


Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Conductors  Symposium 
Set  for  September,  1955 


The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Conductors 
Symposium  for  the  1955-56  season  is  definitely 
scheduled  for  September  26-30,  1955. 

This  year’s  symposium  (co-sponsored  by  the 
orchestra,  the  League  and  ASCAP)  was  can¬ 
celled  just  three  days  before  it  was  scheduled 
to  open,  due  to  the  inability  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Orchestra  Association  and  Local  77, 
AFofM  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  season 
contract.  The  first  two  concerts  of  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  1954-55  season  also  were  cancelled. 

Negotiations  between  the  orchestra  asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  union,  begun  last  January, 
eventually  led  to  a  compromise  agreement 
which  will  assure  presentation  of  the  sym¬ 
posium  as  scheduled  next  fall,  according  to 
Harl  McDonald,  Manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 


The  following  conductors,  certified  to  this 
year’s  symposium,  will  be  given  priority  in 
certifications  for  the  symposium  next  fall  in¬ 
sofar  as  their  conducting  responsibilities  for 
the  1955-56  season  meet  basic  requirements  in 
the  study  programs. 

Georxe  Barth,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute 
Symphony,  Lafayette 
Franz  Bibo,  New  York  City  Symphony 
Martin  Boundy,  London  Symphony,  Ontario 
Richard  C.  Church.  University  of  Wisconsin  Sym¬ 
phony,  Madison 

Paul  Cianci,  Arlington  Civic  Symphony,  Va. 
Maximillian  de  Madrid,  Univ.  of  Texas  Symphony, 
and  Univ.  of  Texas  String  Project  Youth  Sym., 
Austin 

Alvin  R.  Edgar,  Iowa  State  College  Symphony,  Ames 
George  Gansz,  Centenary  College,  Hackettstown, 
N.  J. 

Raymond  Gerkowski,  Flint  Symphony,  Mich. 
Charles  P.  Gigante,  Rochester  Community  Orches¬ 
tra.  N.  Y. 

Paul  Grover,  Ozarks-Clarksville  Little  Symphony, 
Ark. 

Ernest  Hagen,  Wartburg  Community  Symphony, 
Waverly,  la. 

Mrs.  Fanny  A.  Hassler,  Students  Symphony  of 
Chicago 

Edwin  E.  Heilukka,  Symphony  Society  of  Frank- 
ford,  Philadelphia 

Robert  L.  Hull,  Cornell  Symphony,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Donald  G.  Johanos,  Altoona  Symphony,  Pa. 
Constantine  Johns,  State  Teachers  College,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

Joseph  Kirshbaum,  East  Texas  Symphony,  Tyler 
Peter  Labella,  Joliet  Jr.  College-Community  Little 
Symphony,  III. 

Bruce  McIntyre,  Parma  Symphony,  Ohio 
Gibson  Morrissey,  Roanoke  Symphony,  Va. 

Kalman  Novak,  Philharmonic  Society  of  Arlington, 
Mass. 

William  Schempf,  Lehigh  University  Orch.,  Bethle¬ 
hem.  Pa. 

Edw^rd^Simons,  Suburban  Symphony,  West  Nyack, 

Romeo  Tata,  Lansing  Civic  Symphony,  Mich. 

Leon  Everett  Thompson,  West  Virginia  State  College 
Little  Symphony,  Institute,  West  Va. 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Lafayette  Symphony,  Ind. 

Johi^  C^  Worley,  Oneonta  Community  Symphony, 

William  C.  Yarborough,  Purdue  University  Sym¬ 
phony,  Ind. 


CONDUCTORS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

chestra  lay  workers’  which  open  on  Friday, 
Dec.  17,  are  Howard  Taubman,  Music  Editor 
of  the  New  York  Times;  Paul  H.  Lang,  Music 
critic  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Al¬ 
bert  Goldberg,  Music  Critic  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Alfred  Frankenstein,  Music 
Critic  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Alex¬ 
ander  Fried,  Music  Editor  and  Critic  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner;  Raymond  Kendall, 
Music  Critic  and  Editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 


Cincinnati  Symphony's 
Neighborhood  Family 
Concerts 

The  Cincinnati  Symphony  is  enthusiastically 
launching  its  second  annual  series  of  concerts 
played  in  the  neighborhoods  of  its  far  flung 
city.  Conductor  Thor  Johnson  discussed  last 
year’s  series  in  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee  Bulletin. 

“For  years,  we  have  realized  the  difficulties 
to  symphony  attendance  arising  from  the  su¬ 
burban  trend  of  our  cities.  With  mid-century 
decentralization  of  residential  areas,  come 
greater  inconveniences  in  attending  concerts 
and  new  loyalties  in  these  far-flung  localities. 

“To  meet  this  challenge,  we  introduced  our 
first  Neighborhood  Family  Concert  Series, 
which  brought  the  orchestra  to  the  people. 
Sponsored  by  four  different  Councils  of  Par¬ 
ent-Teacher  Associations  in  greater  Cincin¬ 
nati,  these  concerts  of  familiar  classical  reper¬ 
tory  were  presented  in  high  schools  on  four 
Sunday  afternoons,  with  three  Cincinnati  ar¬ 
tists  as  soloists — Gloria  Carl,  soprano;  Jinimv 
Levine  and  Ollie  Dale  Jelle,  pianists,  j^m 
enthusiastic  response  exceeded  our  fon!^^ 
expectations  and  was  gratifying  to  Craig 
Hutchinson,  our  manager.  We  anticipate 
another  such  series  next  season  and  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  making  more  friends  for 
the  orchestra  and  of  introducing  more  gifted 
artists  to  Cincinnati.” 


Norwalk  Symphony 
Develops  Instrument 
Exchange 

The  Norwalk  Symphony,  Conn.,  making 
good  use  of  its  proximity  to  New  York  City 
and  its  many  contacts  with  the  professional 
music  world,  found  it  was  able  to  assist 
members  of  the  orchestra  in  purchasing  fine 
used  instruments.  The  orchestra  now  has 
extended  the  service  to  other  orchestras.  Full 
information  on  available  instruments 
available  upon  request.  A  small  se^^V 
charge  paid  by  the  purchaser  covers  ^me 
orchestra’s  actual  expense  in  carrying  on  the 
project. 

As  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Norwalk  Sym¬ 
phony  had  information  on  an  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  clarinets,  comets,  flutes,  French 
horns,  oboes,  trombones,  trumpets  and  a  large 
collection  of  percussion  instruments. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  The  Norwalk 
Symphony,  P.  O.  Box  174,  Norwalk,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Plan  NOW  . . .  ATTEND  the  League  National 
Convention  and  Musicians  Workshop,  June 
16-18,  1955.  Evansville,  Indiana. 


Position  Open  For 

Class  Piano  Teacher-Symphony 
Instrumentalist 

A  teaching  salary  of  $50.00  a  week  and 
a  free  studio  is  available  to  a  person 
trained  in  class  piano  work  who  also  can 
play  a  symphonic  instrument  in  the  Cape 
Girardeau  Symphony,  Missouri.  The  or¬ 
chestra  work  is  on  a  volunteer  basis.  Con¬ 
ductor,  Fritz  Heim.  Full  details  may  be 
obtained  from 

MARY  C.  HEIM 

337  Themis  Street 

Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri 
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"ALL  THESE  LITTLE  ORCHESTRAS 


Discreet  (and  polite)  raising  of  the  eye¬ 
brows  characterizes  questions  concerning  “all 
these  little  orchestras”  whenever  League  offi¬ 
cials  visit  the  large  metropolitan  areas  where 
symphony  work  is  thought  of  traditionally  in 
terms  of  professional  musicians,  large  budgets 
and  large  audiences. 

That  many  modestly  organized  orchestras 
exist  in  the  metropolitan  area  itself  is  seldom 
realized.  That  symphonic  ensembles  can  be 
developed  in  small  cities  of  2,000  to  20,000 
populations  is  scarcely  understood.  That  these 
orchestras  can  operate  on  a  few  hundred 
dollars  a  year  is  scarcely  comprehended.  That 
they  offer  services  and  opportunities  which 
can’t  possibly  be  met  entirely  by  the  wonder¬ 
ful,  professional  symphonies  invariably  be¬ 
comes  the  meat  of  the  discussion. 

In  the  main,  the  smaller  orchestra  organiza¬ 
tions  strive  to  serve  four  general  needs: 

1.  Make  live  symphonic  music  available  to 
residents  of  cities  located  great  distances  from 
metropolitan  areas;  or,  to  neighborhood  popu- 
^^ons  of  large  cities  in  which  transportation 
^■iculties  and  suburban  developments  pre- 
VRt  current  audience  problems. 

2.  Offer  playing  opportunities  to  local  musi¬ 
cians  and  student  musicians. 

3.  Offer  wide  study  and  performance  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  conductors,  soloists  and  composers, 
some  of  whose  work  will  be  discovered  to 
merit  help  in  obtaining  more  study,  larger 
audiences  and  wider  opportunities. 

4.  Offer  an  opportunity  for  many  non-per¬ 
formers  to  enjoy  a  sense  of  participation  and 
achievement  in  the  arts  through  the  lay  work 
required  to  keep  an  orchestra  going — a  sound 
and  desirable  development  in  the  overall 
musical  growth  of  America. 

Herewith,  are  piesented  a  few  reports  from 
some  of  the  smaller  orchestra  organizations — 
reports  highlighting  the  contributions  made 
by  such  groups  to  America’s  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  musical  life. 

Midland  Symphony  and  Chorus 
1^^  Association,  Texas 

^"rhe  methods  used  in  forming  this  orchestra 
and  chorus  in  a  Texas  city  of  22,000  population 
whose  previous  efforts  on  behalf  of  serious 
music  had  been  limited,  were  reported  in  the 
Jan. -Mar.,  1953  Newsletter.  Because  of  limited 
personnel  and  lack  of  a  musical  heritage  in 
the  community,  the  chances  of  success  for  the 
group  seemed  rather  slim.  However,  Midland 
is  over  300  miles  distant  from  each  of  the 
nearest  major  symphony  cities — San  Antonio 
and  Dallas.  It’s  obvious  that,  but  for  a  local 
orchestra  in  Midland,  few  of  the  city’s  adults 
or  children  would  hear  live  symphony  con¬ 
certs  or  participate  in  re-creating  great  music. 

Under  the  musical  direction  of  Walter  Man- 
tani,  formerly  of  New  York,  the  Midland 
Symphony  and  Chorus  Association  opened  its 
third  season  this  fall  with  a  performance  of 
Mozart’s  Twelfth  Mass.  The  orchestra  will 
present  two  more  subscription  concerts  in 
Midland  this  season  and  an  out  of  town  con¬ 
cert  in  December. 

There  still  are  many  grave  problems  facing 
the  organization,  but  performing  personnel 
and  audiences  are  growing,  and  the  chorus 
and  orchestra  have  come  to  be  valued  com¬ 
munity  assets. 

The  New  Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  situation  in  Mid¬ 
land  is  that  obtaining  in  Los  Angeles  which 
proudly  boasts  of  its  own  Los  Angeles  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  many  other  professional  ensembles 


growing  out  of  the  huge  concentration  of 
marvelously  trained  musicians  in  the  area, 
dozens  of  community  orchestras  operating 
throughout  Los  Angeles  County  and  many 
wonderful  opportunities  offered  by  colleges, 
universities,  private  and  public  schools  of  the 
area. 

Why  a  New  Orchestra  in  Los  Angeles?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  orchestra  is  no  longer 
new — having  been  formed  in  1948,  but  it  is  a 
new  affiliate  of  the  League.  The  orchestra 
exists  by,  of  and  for  musicians  as  related  by 
Peter  Jona  Korn,  founder  and  conductor. 

“The  orchestra  functions  primarily  as  a  re¬ 
hearsal  orchestra,  meeting  every  Saturday 
morning  between  March  1  and  November  1 
for  the  purpose  of  playing  standard  repertory, 
reading  new  manuscripts  and  giving  orchestra 
members  and  other  resident  musicians  an 
opportunity  to  play  concertos.  No  regular 
concerts  are  scheduled.  Occasional  concerts 
are  given  in  the  nature  of  special  projects, 
such  as  a  group  of  “Composers  Forums”  we 
organized  in  1950  in  collaboration  with  the 
College  of  Music  of  U.S.C.  During  this  series, 
only  works  of  young  Los  Angeles  composers 
were  jjerformed. 

“Our  personnel  consists  of  aspiring  young 
professionals  or  well  advanced  students.  All 
our  efforts  are  on  an  entirely  volunteer  basis, 
and  our  only  expense  is  cost  of  our  rehearsal 
hall.  This  is  met  by  collections  from  the 
players  at  rehearsal.  Our  total  budget  does 
not  exceed  $200  a  year.  We  play  a  different 
work  at  each  rehearsal,  and  it’s  necessary  to 
limit  our  actual  rehearsal  time  on,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  standard  symphony  to  1*4  hours  in 
order  to  have  time  to  play  through  the  whole 
work  ‘concert  style’  after  intermission.” 

Oneonta  Community  Symphony 
Orchestra,  New  York 

Or  take  Oneonta,  New  York,  a  city  of  14,000 
population  located  60  miles  from  cities  of  any 
considerable  size  and  approximately  200  and 
300  miles  respectively  from  the  closest  major 
symphony  cities — Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  Boston. 
Oneonta  is  the  home  of  Oneonta  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  (enrollment  700),  and  Hartwick 
College  (enrollment  600).  The  public  school 
system  has  a  growing  string  program.  Neither 
college  nor  the  community  sponsored  its  own 
symphony  orchestra.  Yet,  many  students  and 
some  of  the  townspeople  needed  and  wanted 
the  opportunity  to  play  and  listen  to  sym¬ 
phonic  music  locally. 

These  various  threads  were  knit  together 
last  year  by  John  C.  Worley,  faculty  member 
of  Oneonta  State  College,  former  faculty 
member  of  the  University  of  Bridgeport  and 
first  clarinetist  of  the  Connecticut  Symphony 
of  Fairfield  County. 

The  Oneonta  Community  Symphony  started 
in  Jan.  1954.  The  orchestra  and  Mr.  Worley 
affiliated  with  the  League,  making  wide  use 
of  League  materials.  The  debut  concert  (free) 
was  played  March  28,  1954  and  a  forthright 
statement  of  plans  was  published  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Now,  Mr.  Worley  makes  the  following 
report: 

“Thought  you  might  like  to  know  that  one 
of  the  newer  member  orchestras  of  the  League 
had  a  very  successful  first  year.  When  we 
organized  last  January  we  were  in  the  process 
of  building  our  orchestra  from  15  players  to 
over  60  players.  And  we  succeeded,  in  spite 
of  a  rather  mean  winter,  poor  driving  condi¬ 
tions  over  mountainous  roads  on  rehearsal 
nights,  plus  all  the  other  usual  new  orchestra 
problems  including  importation  of  bassoonists. 
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French  horn  players,  etc.  Several  of  our  own 
players  drive  from  50  to  90  miles  round  trip 
to  attend  weekly  rehearsals. 

“We  are  now  starting  a  three-concert  series, 
all  admission  free,  and  also  will  play  two 
children’s  concerts.  Soloists  from  the  college 
will  be  featured  in  some  of  the  concerts.” 

Parma  Symphony  Orchestra,  Ohio 

Parma,  Ohio,  a  city  of  30,000  population  is 
in  the  very  shadow  of  Cleveland,  located  only 
three  or  four  miles  from  Cleveland’s  city 
limits.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
musical  talent  in  Parma  and  eagerness  to 
develop  a  local  orchestra  is  due  in  consider¬ 
able  measure  to  the  interest  in  symphonic 
music  developed  over  the  years  in  that  area 
by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 

Conducted  by  Bruce  McIntyre,  the  Parma 
Symphony  is  entering  its  third  season  and 
filed  the  following  official  report  with  the 
League. 

“The  orchestra  is  composed  of  between  50 
and  60  musicians  and  is  sponsored  by  the 
Recreation  Department  of  the  City  of  Parma. 
A  Symphony  Orchestra  Committee,  an  ad¬ 
visory  board  of  fifteen  members,  works  hard 
trying  to  solve  the  financing  and  working 
problems.  This  has  been  accomplished  through 
selling  advertising,  soliciting  various  types  of 
memberships,  detailed  organization  of  con¬ 
certs,  ushering,  preparation  and  sale  of  tick¬ 
ets,  program  layouts  and  publicity.  Rehear¬ 
sals  are  held  Sunday  evenings  in  the  Parma 
Junior  High  School. 

“The  orchestra  has  participated  in  Parma 
Day  activities,  gave  a  special  concert  for  vet¬ 
erans  and  patients  at  Crile  Hospital  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  New  Parma  Memorial  Building 
Fund.  Mr.  McIntyre  writes  a  monthly  article 
regarding  music  or  some  phase  of  musical 
development  for  the  Brooklyn  Parma  News — 
a  weekly,  community  paper. 

“Four  subscription  series  concerts  will  be 
played  in  1954-55,  including  presentation  of 
Albert  Michelson,  cellist  of  the  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra,  and  the  George  Stone  Singers  in 
guest  artist  spots.  A  premiere  performance 
of  Mr.  McIntyre’s  symphonic  poem  “The  Leg¬ 
end  of  Sleepy  Hollow’  is  scheduled  for  the 
March  concert.” 

Lake  County  Community  Orchestra, 
California 

Lake  County  is  roughly  100  miles  north  of 
San  Francisco  and  30  miles  inland.  Total 
population  for  the  county  is  11,000  and  the 
orchestra’s  home  town  is  Lakeport,  population 
1,974. 

Interest  and  effort  on  behalf  of  symphonic 
music  in  the  area  is  due  largely  to  L.  Brier 
McNeil,  music  instructor  in  the  Redwood  Val¬ 
ley  School.  Three  years  ago,  he  formed  the 
community  orchestra  in  Lake  County,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  handful  of  musicians.  A  year  later, 
approximately  25  other  musically  interested 
persons  in  Redwood  Valley  (unincorporated), 
and  Ukiah  (population  6,000)  joined  with  Mr. 
McNeil  in  forming  the  Redwood  Valley-Ukiah 
Concert  Orchestra. 

During  the  1952-53  season,  the  two  groups 
joined  together  in  presentation  of  two  con¬ 
certs.  Personnel  totalled  about  50  players  and 
except  for  a  shortage  of  string  players  there 
was  pretty  good  balance  in  instrumentation. 
(None  of  the  schools  in  Lake  County  offers 
string  instruction.) 

Mr.  McNeil  sent  for  League  materials  and 
in  Nov.  1953,  the  Lake  County  Community 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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MANAGER'S  DUTIES  — 

As  Understood  by  the  Manager 
of  a  Small  Budget  Orchestra 

In  a  very  fine  analysis  of  the  work  of  the 
Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Symphony  recently  filed 
with  the  League  office,  Louis  A.  Capaldini, 
manager  of  ffie  orchestra,  summarized  his 
responsibilities. 

The  Bluefield  Symphony,  established  in  a 
city  of  20,000  population,  operates  on  an 
annual  budget  of  approximately  $10,000,  plays 
three  subscription  concerts  a  year  plus  other 
special  engagements,  sponsors  an  extensive 
music  scholarship  program,  has  an  executive 
board,  a  women’s  committee  and  a  part  time 
manager.  The  manager,  Mr.  Capaldini,  who 
majored  in  music  and  business  administration 
is  a  full  time  bank  employee  and  carries  the 
orchestra  work  as  an  extra-curricular  activity, 
receiving  a  modest  compensation  from  the 
orchestra  association.  His  summary  of  the 
manager’s  work  is  herewith  offered  as  one 
specific  answer  to  the  question  frequently 
asked  of  the  League  office — “What  are  the 
Manager’s  Duties?" 

General  Duties  Performed  by  Personnel 
Manager 

A.  PRESIDEINT:  Assist  the  president  in  ar- 

arranging  meetings,  handling  special 
correspondence,  special  conferences,  etc. 

B.  SECRETARY;  Assist  the  secretary  in 

preparing  minutes,  writing  up  of  spe¬ 
cial  proposals,  etc. 

C.  TREASURER:  Assist  the  treasurer  in  re¬ 

cording  drive  funds  received,  in  prepar¬ 
ing  roster  of  membership  for  program, 
scrutinizing  invoices  for  accuracy  before 
presentation  to  president  for  approval, 
etc. 

D.  DIRECTOR:  Assist  in  general  orchestral 

affairs,  in  contacting  orchestra  members 
for  meetings  both  by  phone  and  cor¬ 
respondence,  in  making  special  arrange¬ 
ments  when  necessary,  etc. 

E.  DRIVE  CHAIRMAN;  Assisting  in  promo¬ 

tion  of  drive,  in  preparing  lists  of  pros¬ 
pects,  in  preparing  brochures  and  drive 
literature,  in  maintaining  records  of 
necessary  details,  etc. 

F.  SUPPLEMENTARY  MUSICIANS:  Con¬ 

tacting  and  arranging  for  supplementary 
musicians  from  Charleston  and  Roanoke 
for  each  concert,  arranging  fees  and 
payments  thereof,  etc. 

G.  RADIO  PUBLICITY:  Preparing  special 

copy  for  radio  stations  and  putting  on 
special  music  programs — both  live  and 
recorded,  etc. 

H.  NEWSPAPER  PUBLICITY:  Submitting 

copy  on  all  events  of  the  orchestra,  ar¬ 
ranging  for  pictures  by  a  photographer, 
taking  pictures  on  own  when  necessary, 
and  supplying  information  to  papers 
when  requested,  etc. 

I.  PERSONAL  APPEARANCES:  Making 

talks  before  various  civic  groups  pro¬ 
moting  good  music  and  the  Bluefield 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

J.  SALON  GROUPS:  Arranging  for  oppor¬ 

tunities  for  the  salon  orchestra  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  the  symphony  to 
appear  at  large  local  gatherings  in 
promotion  of  our  symphony,  etc. 

K.  COMPOSING  PRINTING  COPY  FOR 

PROGRAM:  Checking  copy  with  printer 
for  accuracy,  composing  special  program 
notes  for  each  concert,  personnel  roster, 
etc. 


"So  Now  You  Are  o 
Member  of  The  Knoxville 
Symphony  Board" 

— is  the  title  of  a  clever,  informative  and 
valuable  seven  page  booklet  prepared  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  form  for  Knoxville  Symphony 
board  members,  and  mimeographed  on  bright, 
yellow  91'^xll’'  paper,  from  which  we  quote: 

“You  have  been  asked  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Knoxville 
Symphony  Society  because  we  believe  you 
are  interested  in  the  growth  of  cultural  insti¬ 
tutions  and  musical  opportunities  and  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  Knoxville  area. 

“Naturally,  we  hope  you  will  be  a  conscien¬ 
tious  member  of  the  Board,  but  it  is  possible 
you  feel  you  don’t  know  enough  about  this 
new  civic  job  to  do  your  best  ...  If  this  is 
true,  perhaps  some  of  the  questions  asked 
by  other  board  members  in  the  past  will  be  of 
some  value  to  you. 

Mr.  Skeptical:  My  wife  insists  I  go  to  the 
concerts.  Do  I  have  to  understand  or  enjoy 
symphonic  music  to  be  a  board  member? 

Mr.  Long-Time  Board  Member:  Of  course 
we  expect  all  our  board  members  to  sup¬ 
port  our  orchestra  with  their  presence  at 
concerts.  A  person  of  your  achievement  cer¬ 
tainly  wouldn’t  admit  that  the  scheme  and 
ideas  of  a  mere  symphony  score  are  unintelli¬ 
gible,  would  you?  After  all,  maybe  you  didn’t 
enjoy  olives  or  anchovies  at  first  either,  but 
good  music  is  always  pleasant  to  recall  the 
next  day. 

Mr.  Practical:  Will  this  cost  me  money? 
Mr.  Earnest  Worker:  If  you  would  rather 
give  $10,000  annually  than  serve  actively  on 
the  board,  we  will  force  ourselves  to  accept 
it,  but  we  are  more  zealous  of  your  time  and 
interest  than  your  money — but  don’t  think 
this  exempts  you  from  buying  tickets  to  con¬ 
certs,  contributing  to  benefits,  subscribing  to 
the  annual  budget,  and  a  few  other  projects! 
Your  biggest  contribution,  however,  will  be 
your  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  orchestra 
and  your  support  of  its  activities. 

Mrs.  Newcomer:  What  are  the  “activities” 
of  the  symphony?  (Answer  discusses  the 
series  concerts,  children’s  concerts,  youth  or¬ 
chestra,  scholarship  program,  etc.) 

Mrs.  Eager-to-Ilelp:  What  are  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  symphony  board  mem¬ 
bers? 

Mrs.  Eager-to-Have-Help:  Our  board,  com¬ 
posed  of  fifty  members,  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  orchestra.  It  makes  policy, 
directs  the  business  affairs  through  the  office 
of  the  manager,  conducts  contribution  cam¬ 
paigns  and  constantly  promotes  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities  which  will  enhance  and 
strengthen  the  orchestra.  The  board’s  sole 
purpose  is  to  insure  that  Knoxville  has  a  fine 
resident  symphony,  and  you  need  not  be  re¬ 
minded  that  a  fine  orchestra  is  a  progressive 
one. 

Mr.  Busy  Man:  Is  there  a  book  I  could 
read  that  would  set  all  this  out  in  a  specific 
way? 

Mrs.  Already-Read-It:  Most  orchestras,  in¬ 
cluding  our  own,  belong  to  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  which  is  a  sort 
of  clearing  house  for  news,  service  and  special 
problems  of  the  country’s  orchestras.  The 
League  publishes  a  book  The  Community 
Symphony  ($1.00)  which  is  an  excellent  hand¬ 
book  of  general  information.  You  will  find 
it  both  interesting  and  helpful.  Read  also  the 
By-Laws  of  this  Symphony  Board.  They  are 
the  framework  in  which  we  operate. 

Mr.  Hard  Practicality:  I’m  still  interested  in 
this  money  angle.  How  is  the  symphony  sup- 


Midnight  to  Down  Broadcasts 
By  Louisville  Philharmonic 

For  the  first  time,  a  symphony  orchestra 
has  made  an  agreement  with  a  radio  station 
to  broadcast  its  recordings  exclusively  from 
midnight  to  dawn  five  nights  a  week. 

Charles  P.  Farnsley,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
missioning  Project  of  the  Louisville  Orchestra 
and  Victor  A.  Sholis  of  WHAS,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  have  just  completed  arrangements 
to  keep  the  50,0(10  watt  clear  channel  WHAS 
on  all  night  in  order  to  broadcast  Louisville 
Orchestra  recordings  Monday  through  Friday 
from  midnight  to  five  A.M.  All  music  to  be 
heard  during  this  five  hour  nightly  program 
will  be  recordings  The  Louisville  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Robert  Whitney,  has  made  of 
the  compositions  it  has  commissioned  leading 
composers  throughout  the  world  to  write. 

This  program  is  another  effort  on  the  part 
of  Louisville  Orchestra  officials  to  obtain  a 
wide  hearing  for  contemporary  music.  It  will 
supplement  audiences  derived  from  the  week¬ 
ly  half-hour  network  broadcasts  of  the  Or¬ 
chestra  (CBS,  Saturdays,  10:30-11:00  P.  M., 
E.S.T.),  the  Saturday  Matinee  series  of  co^^ 
certs  in  Louisville  and  those  who  have  hes^^ 
the  Orchestra  through  the  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  recordings.  The  Orchestra  is 
now  offering  a  twelve-inch  LP  record  a 
month  to  its  record  plan  subscribers.  The 
first  twelve  recordings  will  contain  32  sym¬ 
phonic  works  and  2  operas  commissioned  and 
recorded  by  the  Louisville  Orchestra. 

Programming  will  be  directly  supervised  by 
Farnsley,  former  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Louis¬ 
ville.  His  plans  for  the  midnight  to  dawn 
radio  series  call  for  the  performance  of  the 
same  composition  at  the  same  time  each 
evening  for  the  full  week  in  order  to  fa¬ 
miliarize  audiences  with  the  individual  con¬ 
temporary  selections.  The  program  will  be 
divided  into  two  2Vi  hour  segments,  allow¬ 
ing  for  a  repeat  performance  of  each  compo¬ 
sition  during  the  five  hours.  Interviews  with 
leading  figures  from  the  world  of  music  are 
also  part  of  the  broadcast  plans. 


ported?  Where  does  the  money  go? 

There  follows  a  frank  discussion  of  bu^ 
geting,  financing  and  review  of  past  policies 
and  projects — some  successful,  others  not. 

Mrs.  Uncertain  Now:  Just  what  return  do  I 
get  from  such  an  investment  of  time,  money 
and  energy? 

Mrs.  Positively  Sure:  There  is  much  satis¬ 
faction  in  any  altruistic  endeavor.  Just  stop 
to  think  what  opportunities  the  children  have 
to  hear,  see  and  participate  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  world’s  acknowledged  best  music. 
Think  of  the  cultural  asset  the  orchestra  is 
to  our  city,  and  consider  our  pride  in  being 
able  to  take  our  place  musically  with  other 
cities. 

In  a  personal  way,  the  symphony  board 
offers  you  an  opportunity  to  meet  other  out¬ 
standing  and  cultured  members  of  your  own 
community;  it  gives  you  a  glimpse  into  the 
world  of  music  you  could  never  otherwise 
obtain. 

Mr.  Faltering  Spirit:  Will  we  have  any  help 
in  this  big  job? 

Mr.  Steadfast  Soul:  We  have  all  kinds  of 
help — good  will  from  the  public,  the  press,  the 
radio,  the  city  authorities,  and  the  willing, 
patient,  and  expert  guidance  of  our  conductor. 
In  addition  we  have  a  large  and  effective 
Women’s  Guild,  a  good  business  manager,  a 
fine  office  staff — and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  an  orchestra  of  whom  you  may  be 
proud.” 


(Ck>ntinued  on  Page  10) 
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The  Facts 

Symphony  programming  shows  definite 
changes  within  the  last  five  seasons.  There 
are  unmistakable  trends  toward  more  imagina¬ 
tive  programming,  a  broader  concept  of  what 
is  considered  to  be  the  province  of  symphony 
orchestras,  efforts  to  court  new  listeners 
through  more  varied  programs,  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  in  the  instruments  presented  in  solo  lit¬ 
erature,  and  presentation  of  multiple  soloists. 

In  making  this  comparison,  program  an¬ 
nouncements  for  1954-55  and  1950-51  were 
tabulated.  Although,  more  than  twice  as 
many  orchestras  filed  advance  concert  listings 
for  ^e  current  season  than  for  1950-51,  both 
collections  are  representative  of  orchestras 
operating  at  various  levels  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  percentage  of  all-orchestral  concerts  to 
the  total  number  of  concerts  played  remains 
practically  the  same — lOVr  in  1950-51,  and 

fin  1954-55.  However,  the  number  of 
phonies  played,  as  compared  to  the  num- 
of  concertos  has  changed  considerably  in 
the  five  seasons.  In  programs  listed  in  1950-51 
brochures,  IVi  times  as  many  symphonies  as 
concertos  were  scheduled.  In  the  1954-55  bro¬ 
chures,  the  number  of  concertos  scheduled 
for  the  season  exceeds  symphonies  by  about 
10%. 


No.  of  programs 


in  which  con¬ 
cert  listings  for  No.  of  all¬ 
features  are  orchestral 

presented.  programs 

Major  . .  .  10.3  21 

Comm . . . .  193  40 


296  61 


Number  of  different  programs  reported  by  the 
54  orchestras  in  which  the  following  soloists  and 
special  features  will  be  presented. 


Piano  soloists  .  .  . 113 

Harp  soloists  . . . . -  1 

Organ  soloists _ 1 

String  Instrument  Soloists. 

violinists _ 58 

Cellists  _ 17 

Violists  _  5 

Violinist-cellist  duos  _  S 

Guitarists  _ 3 


Woodwind.  Brass.  Percussion  Soloists. 

Flutists  . 5 

Clarinetists . . 2 

Saxophonists . . 2 

Oboists . . 1 

Homists  . 1 

Tympanists  1 

Combinations  _ _ 5 


Vocalists  and  Choruses. 

Vocal  soloists  . . . . .  54 

Choruses  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  33 


Special  Features. 

Opera  performances  . . 9 

Ballet  performances _ 4 

Music-Drama _ 3 

Dancers  . 1 


In  1950-51,  the  general  rule  of  the  day  was 
one  soloist  per  concert,  and — if  an  instru¬ 
mentalist — the  soloist  usually  played  one  con¬ 
certo.  In  1954-55,  both  major  and  community 
orchestras  are  scheduling  concerts  with  more 
than  one  soloist.  Not  only  are  orchestras  using 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  six  vocal  “soloists” 
in  a  single  concert  in  order  to  present  special 
works,  also  they  are  presenting  multiple  in¬ 
strumental  “soloists” — violin  and  cello,  violin 
and  viola,  violin  and  flute,  string  trios,  wood¬ 
wind  quartets  and  quintets.  There  are  concerts 
presenting  a  violinist  and  a  pianist,  a  pianist 
and  a  violist,  etc. — each  playing  a  separate 
^^certo.  Frequently  a  soloist  is  scheduled 
^^lay  two  (and  in  one  case,  three)  concertos 
^Khe  same  concert. 

Comparison  of  soloists  and  special  concert 
features  presented  in  1950-51  and  1954-55 
indicates  the  broadening  concept  of  what  is 
considered  to  be  within  the  province  of  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  programming. 


Soloists  and  speciai  con¬ 

Soloists  presented  in 

cert  features  presented 

1950-51. 

in  1954-55. 

Listed  in  order  of 

Listed  in  order  of 

numericai  frequency 

numerical  frequency 

of  appearance. 

of  appearance. 

pianists 

pianists 

vocalists 

violinists 

violinists 

vocalists 

choruses 

choruses 

harpists  I 

cellists 

flutists  [same 

opera  per¬ 

cellists  f  number 

formances 

dancers  | 

violinists-  I 

cellists  1  same 

violists  I  number 

flutists  I 

ballet 

music-dramas 

guitarists 

clarinetists  I  same 

saxophonists  \  number 

harpists 

organists 

Wmpanists 

French  hornists 

oboists 

dancers 

Statistics  on  1954-55  Season  Programming  For 
Subscription  Series  of  54  Orchestras 
No.  orchestras  fiiing  No.  different  programs 
concert  listings  for  listed, 

the  season. 

Major  orch .  8  124 

Comm,  orch . . . 46  233 

54  357 


Comment's  on  the  Facts 

By  Helen  M.  Thompson 

Symphony  orchestra  progranruning  policies 
and  trends  are  not  esoteric.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  of  vital  and  practical  concern  to  any 
individual  who  invests  time,  money  or  effort 
in  a  symphony  orchestra.  The  above  figures 
need  interpretation.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  although  they  are  representative  of  or¬ 
chestras  operating  at  all  levels,  the  tabula¬ 
tions  include  reports  from  a  rather  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  orchestras  in  operation. 
It’s  barely  possible,  but  not  probable,  that 
complete  tabulations  on  this  season’s  programs 
would  show  different  trends. 

The  seeming  popularity  of  programming 
trends  as  indicated  by  any  set  of  statistics  is 
only  part  of  the  story.  Among  other  important 
considerations  are: 

(1)  What  is  the  audience  reaction  to  the 
present  programming  trends? 

(2)  Do  these  trends  serve  the  best  interests 
of  symphony  orchestras? 

A  pretty  good  case  can  be  made  in  support 
of  the  proposition  that  audiences  like  the 
present  programnung  trends.  Symphony  ticket 
sales  generally  are  higher  now  than  in  1950-51. 
In  seeking  proof  through  specific  cases,  we 
can  point  to  three  orchestras  reporting  higher 
ticket  sales  for  1954-55  than  for  any  previous 
season.  Programming  by  all  three  follows  the 
present  trend. 

One,  a  community  orchestra,  will  present 
six  different  concerts  this  season  featuring 
four  soloists,  one  opera  performance  and  one 
orchestral  program.  Works  to  be  played  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  include  three  symphonies  and 
six  concertos. 

One  of  the  other  orchestras,  a  major  sym¬ 
phony,  in  20  different  programs  will  present 
two  all-orchestral  concerts  and  18  concerts 
featuring  soloists,  choruses  and  a  ballet.  Ten 
symphonies  and  seventeen  concertos  will  be 
performed  during  the  season. 

If  these  three  orchestras,  and  scores  of 
others  whose  ticket  sales  have  increased,  had 
kept  all  other  operations  static  and  changed 


only  their  progranuning  policies,  then  the  evi¬ 
dence  would  be  pretty  conclusive  that  audi¬ 
ence  increase  is  directly  due  to  the  current 
trend  in  programming. 

Such  is  not  the  case.  Within  these  three 
orchestras  there  have  been  many  changes  in 
the  last  four  years  including  change  of  con¬ 
ductor  and/or  management,  expansion  of 
women’s  association  work,  changes  in  board 
personnel  and  general  orchestra  policies,  and 
great  expansion  of  community  services.  It 
is  impossible  to  gauge  what  percentage  of  the 
ticket  sale  increase  can  be  ascribed  to  any  one 
of  these  developments,  including  the  change 
in  programming  policies. 

To  date,  we  have  not  found  a  good,  clear  cut 
test  case  of  increased  ticket  sales  in  which 
programming  policy  is  the  only  variable. 

Consideration  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  present  programming  trends  are  serv¬ 
ing  the  best  interests  of  symphony  orchestras 
always  lines  people  up  into  two  camps. 

A.  “Of  course,  the  trend  is  good  for  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras.  Anything  (within  reason) 
resulting  in  more  people  buying  more  tick¬ 
ets  to  hear  concerts  is  good  for  the  orchestra. 
If  more  soloists  and  more  special  productions 
are  what  people  want  to  hear  right  now,  if 
that’s  what  they  are  willing  to  pay  for — then 
it’s  certainly  up  to  us  to  see  that’s  what  they 
get.  Anyway,  these  things  go  in  cycles.  The 
present  trend  will  run  its  course,  and  then 
well  have  to  try  something  else  to  draw  ’em 
in.  Ride  the  waves  as  they  come.” 

B.  “If  we  go  hog-wild  on  all  these  special 
attractions,  if  we  sell  our  orchestras  primarily 
through  selling  “attractions”,  then  we  are 
developing  an  inflationary  audience  which 
will  not  stay  with  us.  It’s  the  orchestra  itself 
and  symphonic  music  which  must  be  our  main 
attractions  if  we  are  going  to  build  a  solid 
dependable  following.” 

Chances  are  that  neither  A  nor  B  is  com¬ 
pletely  right — or  wrong.  Nevertheless,  the  pol¬ 
icy  to  be  adopted  by  any  given  orchestra  in 
any  given  community  should  be  determined 
after  careful  analysis  of  the  individual  situa¬ 
tion  and  honest  acknowledgement  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  goals  desired — not  from  a  blind  “every¬ 
body’s  doing  it”  sort  of  attitude. 

The  programming  figures  certainly  indicate 
that  many  symphony  audiences  these  days 
are  given  less  opportunity  to  hear  the  basic 
symphonic  literature  than  were  audiences  a 
few  years  ago.  Some  of  the  audience  members 
are  hearing  that  literature  through  broadcasts 
and  recordings,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  any 
considerable  percentage  of  new  listeners  and 
new  audiences  have  yet  developed  sufficient 
interest  in  symphonic  music  to  seek  out  these 
sources  to  any  great  extent.  They  expect  to 
get  their  dosage  of  symphony  inusic  by  going 
to  the  concerts.  Therefore,  it  seems  logical 
to  conclude  from  these  figures  that  many 
present  day  audiences  are  being  trailed  to 
enjoy  symphonic  music  through  a  rather 
oblique  approach  via  the  concerto,  operatic, 
choral  and  ballet  literature. 

Included  in  this  year’s  series  are  many  con¬ 
certs  in  which  audience  attention  will  be 
focused  primarily  on  the  orchestra  in  only 
one  or  two  orchestral  works  of  relatively 
limited  scope,  as  per  examples: 

Bach:  Chorale  Prelude 

Tschaikowsky :  Concerto  in  B  Flat  for  piano  and 
orchestra 

Beethoven:  Concerto  in  E  Flat  for  piano  and 
orchestra 

•  *  * 

Bach:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
Berlioz:  Harold  in  Italy  (viola  and  orchestra) 
Strauss,  R.:  “Burleske  for  piano  and  orchestra 
Strauss,  J.:  Three  Polkas. 

One  orchestra,  operating  on  an  annual  bud¬ 
get  of  about  $20,000  and  presenting  five  sub¬ 
scription  concerts  under  a  well  trained  con- 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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A  CRITICAL  LOOK  AT 
OUR  CRITICAL  WRITING 

By  Carl  Lindstrom.  Executive  Editor, 
Hartford  Times. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin  of  The  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Every  newspaper  editor  has  pretty  definite 
ideas  of  what  it  takes  to  make  an  editorial 
writer,  about  what  training  a  reporter  ought 
to  have — generalized  ideas  maybe,  but  he 
knows  what  he’s  looking  for  and  he  might 
explain  aloud  “that's  it!”  when  he  finds  the 
right  material.  He  can  spot  a  born  city  editor 
or  a  baseball  reporter.  When  he  has  the  right 
woman's  page  editor  he  knows  he  was  born 
under  a  lucky  star. 

But  when  it  comes  to  hiring  a  critical  writer 
— drama,  books,  art,  music,  movies — almost 
anybody  will  do — “somebody  we  happened  to 
have  around  the  place” — especially  if  that 
somebody  took  part  in  a  high  school  class  play, 
read  a  book  or  took  piano  lessons  when  young. 
If  this  person  keeps  the  newspaper  reasonably 
well  out  of  trouble  so  the  editor  doesn’t  have 
to  think  about  critical  writing,  that’s  just  the 
stop  where  the  editor  wanted  to  get  off — he 
doesn’t  want  to  think  about  critical  writing. 

Modestly  he  excuses  himself  by  saying  he 
doesn’t  know  anything  about  art  or  music  and 
just  knows  what  he  likes  in  the  theatre.  His 
critics  haven’t  helped  him  a  bit  because  of  all 
the  opaque  jargon  and  unemulsified  argot 
poured  into  newspapers  these  by-line  boys 
take  the  prize,  especially  music  critics  who 
know  more  words  that  don’t  mean  anything 
than  sports  writers  had  cliches  before  most 
of  them  got  religion. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  frustrating 
than  a  critic  who  doesn’t  know  what  he  is 
talking  about  and  that  is  one  who  does.  The 
latter  is  usually  a  scholar  who  knows  all  the 
right  terms  but  forgets  that  most  people  who 
go  to  art  galleries  or  a  concert  don’t  care 
much  about  the  theory  of  paint  mixing  or 
the  bone  structure  of  a  sonata. 

Just  what  is  the  minimal  training  require¬ 
ment  for  a  critical  writer?  It  covers  a  lot  of 
ground  quickly  to  say  that  he  should  first  of 
all  be  a  newspaper  reporter.  Many  of  them  are 
not.  He  should  know  what  he  is  talking  about 
and  there  could  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
how  much  schooling  in  his  subject  that  will 
take.  Besides,  I  would  expect  nothing  more 
than  that  he  make  himself  understood. 

Of  course,  such  a  critic  might  fall  ill  of  a 
certain  occupational  disease — the  sense  of 
power.  A  parallel  distinction  might  be  the 
statesman  who  serves  as  opposed  to  the  politi¬ 
cian  who  is  merely  hungry  to  rule.  Your 
critic  should  serve  his  paper  and  its  readers. 
At  the  first  symptom  of  thirst  for  the  blood  of 
a  play,  a  book  or  an  artist  he  should  be  merci¬ 
fully  dropped  off  the  pier  in  a  weighted  gunny 
sack  at  midnight,  for  he  cannot  be  cured. 

Is  this  plaint  inspired  by  the  critical  writing 
in  the  provinces,  or  even  the  little  big  cities? 
Not  at  all.  Astonishingly  uninformed  and 
pedantic  criticism  is  produced  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

Tne  press  heis  had  some  embarrassing  ex¬ 
periences  in  farming  out  book  reviews  to  sup¬ 
posed  experts.  Trouble  is  the  experts  were  not 
newspaper  men  and  like  Lord  Macauley  sim¬ 
ply  used  the  book  as  a  means  of  getting  into 
court  a  subject  on  which  he  had  strong  per¬ 
sonal  views. 

The  arts  are  passing  through  a  fantastically 
self-conscious  period.  Obscenely  realistic 
books  are  allowed  on  respectable  library 
tables;  pictures  are  admittedly  obscurantist; 
plays  are  obsessed  with  sex  and  theses.  A 
professional  man  of  culture  tapped  the  critic 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts  —  Dollars  and  Cents 


What’s  the  dollar  value  of  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  concert  to  a  city’s  business  commu¬ 
nity?  Stated  more  bluntly,  how  much  actual 
cash  return  may  business  interests  expect  to 
realize  from  their  investment  in  a  symphony 
orchestra  concert? 

Generally,  this  is  answered  in  terms  of 
intangibles — civic  pride,  cultural  growth,  com¬ 
munity  betterment,  etc.  The  League  staff  has 
experimented  with  estimating  tangible  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  resulting  directly  from  the 
presentation  of  a  symphony  concert. 

The  figures  are  based  on  rather  superficial 
research  because  actual  records  apparently  are 
not  available  from  orchestras.  The  I^eague 
suggests  that  orchestras  might  undertake  a 
little  research  on  these  matters,  profitably 
using  the  results  in  subsequent  fund  raising 
campaigns.  If  studies  are  undertaken,  please 
share  the  results  with  the  League  office. 

Estimates  are  based  on  one  symphony  con¬ 
cert  audience  of  1,000  persons  in  a  city  of 
50,000  or  greater  population. 

1.  Transportation  Expenses 

a.  Assuming  transportation  to  and 
from  the  concert  costs  an  aver¬ 
age  of  25^  per  person,  total 
amount  accruing  to  automobile 
and  gasoline  firms,  bus  com¬ 
panies  and  taxi  companies  $  250.00 

b.  Assuming  that  200  cars  will  be 
placed  in  parking  lots  at  an 
average  cost  of  40<;  each,  total 
amount  accruing  to  parking  lots  80.00 

2.  Baby  Sitters 

Sociologically,  1,000  persons 
would  be  translated  into  about 
250  families.  Assuming  that  100 
families  within  the  concert  audi¬ 
ence  would  be  required  to  em¬ 
ploy  baby  sitters  at  an  average 
expense  of  $1.50  for  the  evening, 
the  total  amount  of  money 
placed  into  general  business 
transactions  through  these  per¬ 
sons  .  $  150.00 

3.  Apparel 

a.  A  symphony  concert,  the  events 

preceding  and  following  it  give 
women  a  good  excuse  (and 
often  a  good  reason)  to  purchase 
some  item  of  new  apparel — a 
hat,  shoes,  purse  or  perhaps  a 
complete  new  outfit,  dinner 
gown  or  evening  gown.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  within  the  audience  of 
1,000  persons  there  are  600  wom¬ 
en  and  that  a  fourth  of  them 
(150)  invest  in  new  apparel 
at  an  average  cost  of  $10.00 
each,  the  total  amount  accruing 
to  wearing  apparel  business 
houses  .  $1,500.00 

b.  Similarly,  a  concert  and  its  re¬ 
lated  events  may  require  some 
clothing  expenditures  by  men — 
a  new  tie,  a  cleaning  and  press¬ 
ing  job,  etc.  Assuming  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  1,000  includes  400  men 
and  that  one  fourth  of  them 
(100)  spend  an  average  of  $2.00 
each  on  apparel,  the  total 
amount  accruing  to  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  firms,  cleaning  and  pressing 

firms  . . .  $  200.00 


4.  Food  and  Beverages 

a.  Audience  members  tend  to  put 

a  finishing  touch  to  the  evening 
by  stopping  some  place  for  a  bit 
of  food  and  drink.  Assuming  that 
one  third  of  the  audience  fol¬ 
lows  this  pattern  at  an  average 
expenditure  of  SOt*  each,  the 
total  amount  accruing  to  restau¬ 
rants,  bars,  etc.  —  .  $  166.00 

b.  Nearly  always,  many  individ¬ 

uals  entertain  a  few  friends  in 
their  homes  after  concerts.  As¬ 
suming  such  gatherings  to  in¬ 
volve  10%  of  the  audience  and 
musicians  at  an  average  expen¬ 
diture  of  $3.00  per  person,  ex¬ 
penditures  to  the  food  and 
beverage  business  interests 
would  total  $  300.00 


5.  Flowers 


Corsages,  flowers  for  guests, 
floral  decorations  in  connection 
with  parties,  etc.  nearly  always 
are  used  at  concerts  and  their 
related  events.  Total  amount  ac¬ 
cruing  to  florists  estimated  at  $ 


t 

60.00 


6.  Records.  Music  and  book  sales 

Invariably,  presentation  of  a 
symphony  concert  results  in 
purchase  of  recordings,  scores 
and  books  relating  to  the  music 
played.  Assuming  3%  of  the 
audience  members  make  such 
purchases  at  an  average  expen¬ 
diture  of  $3.00  each,  total  amount 
accruing  to  music  stores  and 
book  stores  ,  — . $  90.00 


7.  Out-of-town  visitors  expenditures 


Symphony  concerts  always  at¬ 
tract  people  from  other  com¬ 
munities.  Assuming  that  50  per¬ 
sons  within  an  audience  of  1,000 
have  come  into  the  city  for  a 
few  hours  or  over  night  because 
of  the  concert,  and  that  their 
average  expenditures  for  hotel 
accommodations,  meals  and 
general  shopping  is  $10.00  each, 
the  total  amount  accruing  to 
general  business  transactions-  $ 


500.00 


Total 


$3,296.00 


The  above  estimates  are  deliberately  con¬ 
servative.  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  a 
minimum  of  $3,000  goes  into  general  business 
transactions  every  time  a  thousand  persons 
assemble  to  hear  a  symphony  orchestra  con¬ 
cert. 

An  orchestra  presenting  10  concerts  a  year 
to  audiences  averaging  1,500  persons  each 
concert,  probably  could  claim  credit  for  non¬ 
orchestra  business  transactions  totaling  $45,000 
within  the  season. 

It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that  the 
orchestra’s  funds  spent  in  connection  with  the 
concert  and  its  preparation  are  spent  almost 
entirely  within  the  home  community.  Ac¬ 
tually,  money  contributed  to  a  local  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  is  money  invested  in  the 
community’s  business  life.  At  the  same  time, 
the  money  is  earning  wonderful  dividends  in 
terms  of  the  community’s  education  and  cul¬ 
tural  growth. 


Convention  Announcements 
Orchestras  wishing  their  musicians  and 
board  members  to  receive  announcements 
personally  concerning  the  League  National 


Convention  and  Musicians  Workshop  are  in¬ 
vited  to  send  lists  of  names  and  addresses 
to  the  League  office.  There  will  be  no  charge 
for  this  service. 
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MUSIC  AND  FLOWERS,  ATLANTA  SYMPHONY 


Educational  Work 


After  studying  histories  and  activities  of 
many  symphony  women’s  associations  during 
the  last  ten  years,  we  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  there  is  a  predictable  pattern  of  de- 
lopment. 

ore  often  than  not,  a  symphony  women’s 
'sociation  is  borne  out  of  adversity — an  or¬ 
chestra  faces  a  financial  crises,  the  ticket  sales 
and  audiences  are  too  low,  or  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  budget  is  an  absolute  necessity.  At 
such  times,  a  symphony  executive  board  is 
prone  to  turn  to  “the  women”. 


A 


The  nucleus  of  the  women’s-association-to- 
be  finds  a  challenge  in  the  crisis  and  either 
they  lick  it,  or  put  on  such  a  fine  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  it  is  lickable  that  the  orchestra  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  renewed  vigor.  This  initial  suc¬ 
cess  often  spurs  a  women’s  group  on  to  bigger 
and  better  fund  raising  projects,  its  member¬ 
ship  expands,  an  association  is  formed  and 
gains  a  recognized  position  in  the  community. 
As  the  various  sub-committee  responsibili¬ 
ties  begin  to  slide  into  place,  as  the  members 
of  the  association  become  aware  of  other 
orchestra  problems  and  their  ability  to  cope 
with  them,  the  educational  projects  come  into 
existence — undertaken  with  the  same  zeal  and 
ingenuity  that  led  to  success  in  fund  raising 
^Mects. 

^Whe  work  undertaken  by  sypmphony  wom¬ 
en’s  associations  in  music  education  is  phe¬ 
nomenal.  Activities  include  sponsorship  of 
youth,  teen-age,  and  family  concerts;  scholar¬ 
ship  programs;  and  an  endless  variety  of 
music  study  and  appreciation  projects. 

Educational  projects  seldom  have  the  glamor 
and  excitement  to  be  found  in  gala  fund 
raising  projects.  The  results  can’t  be  totalled 
at  the  completion  of  a  project — or  at  the  end 
of  a  season,  for  that  matter.  It’s  impossible  to 
prove  and  report  a  given  number  of  new 
converts  to  the  enjoyment  of  symphony  music. 
The  educational  project  balance  sheets  come 
later — five  or  ten  years  later.  Rest  assured, 
however,  if  symphony  audiences  show  defi¬ 
nite  and  stable  increases  within  the  next 
decade,  they  undoubtedly  will  be  due  in 
considerable  measure  to  the  results  of  edu¬ 
cational  work  undertaken  by  symphony 
women’s  associations. 


Cleveland  Orchestra  Women’s  Committee 
Mrs.  Curtis  C.  Williams,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Calendar  of  events  of  the  Committee  for 

1954-55  include: 

Oct.  11 — Fall  Meeting,  and  reception. 

Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra,  George 
Szell  and  Mr.  Silberstein  presented  a 
Beethoven  Sonata  for  cello  and  piano. 

Oct.  5,  19,  Nov.  2,  9:  Analysis  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Program  of  the  week.  Lectures 
presented  by  Mr.  George  H.  L.  Smith, 
Assoc.  Mgr.  of  the  orchestra. 


Nov.  29 — Midwinter  Meeting:  Two-piano  pro¬ 
gram. 

March  14 — Program  of  Chamber  Music  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Szell  and  members  of  the 
Orchestra. 

March  31 — Presentation  of  film  to  aid  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  instruments. 

April  11 — Review  of  Brahms,  German  Re¬ 
quiem  presented  by  Dr.  F.  Karl  Gross- 
man  of  Western  Reserve  University,  and 
soloists. 

April  29 — Music  Memory  Test. 

May  9 — Annual  Meeting  and  Election  of  offi¬ 
cers. 

Program  presented  by  Alice  Chalifaux’s 
Harp  Ensemble. 

Music  Appreciation  Classes:  17  music  appre¬ 
ciation  classes  presented  throughout  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Area  are  sponsored  by 
the  Committee. 

Record  Lending  Library  maintained  at  the 
orchestra’s  Severance  Hall  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  open  week  days  from  10  to  12, 
2  to  4.  Rental  fees  range  from  5c  per 
week  per  record  to  25c  per  week  for  LP 
records. 

Dues  for  membership  in  the  Committee  are 
$1.00  or  $2.00,  and  $5.00  for  sustaining 
membership. 

Committees  within  the  organization  include: 
Educational  Concerts,  Hospitality,  Member¬ 
ship,  Music  Memory  and  Appreciation,  Special 
Programs,  Public  Relations,  Record  Lending 
Library,  Summer  Concerts. 

Grand  Rapids  Women’s  Committee.  Mrs. 
Laurence  Marty,  Pres. 

The  Committee  sponsors  the  Contest  for 
Young  Musicians  which  draws  applicants  from 
throughout  western  Michigan.  Members  of 
the  Committee  are  invited  to  attend  the  two 
contest  sessions  in  which  the  young  people 
perform  for  the  award  committee. 

Knoxville  Symphony  Women’s  Guild.  Mrs. 
Robert  Ashe,  Pres. 

A  free  course  of  four  lectures  titled  “The 
Art  of  Listening”  was  offered  to  the  Guild 
by  William  Starr,  professor  of  music  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  and  concertmaster  of 
the  Knoxville  Symphony.  The  first  lecture, 
attended  by  sixty  members  of  the  Guild,  was 
held  in  Knoxville’s  newest  and  swankiest 
interior  decorating  and  antique  shop. 

Louisville  Philharmonic  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Lawrence  T.  Minish,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Current  activities  include:  “Concert  Lunch¬ 
eons” — music  appreciation  sessions  held  at  the 
Unitarian  Church  preceding  each  concert. 
Luncheon  tickets — $1.25. 

Youth  concerts — Titled  “Making  Music  Con¬ 
certs.” 

Continued  on  Page  8) 


FLOWER  SHOW 
BY  ATLANTA  SYMPHONY 
WOMEN'S  COMMITTEE 

By  D.  H.  GROVE 

A  new  approach  to  music  appreciation  and 
understanding  is  being  forged  by  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  Women’s  Committee.  This  time 
they  are  highspotting  the  world’s  great  music 
by  saying  it  with  flowers. 

This  new  field  of  visual  art — the  interpret¬ 
ing  of  music  through  flower  arrangement — 
has  been  so  successful,  hundreds  of  Atlantans 
view  the  Atlanta  Symphony  Flower  Show 
each  season  and  this  year  over  thirty  camera 
enthusiasts  were  seen  taking  pictures  from 
every  angle. 

Presented  by  the  Women’s  Committee  and 
the  Garden  Center  of  Atlanta,  the  show  was 
held  for  two  days  on  RICH’S  Crystal  Bridge 
which  spans  the  streets  connecting  the  entire 
two  block  edifices  of  the  South’s  largest  de¬ 
partment  store.  The  show  is  the  brain-child 
of  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Smith,  founder  of  the 
Women’s  Committee.  Atlanta  garden  clubs, 
chosen  as  the  20  high  scoring  groups  during 
the  year  at  the  Garden  Center  were  invited  to 
exhibit.  Other  classes  were  held  by  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  school  exhibitors,  a  musician’s 
group;  a  fashion  group;  and  arrangements 
illustrating  “our  orchestra  in  a  niche”  depicted 
the  brasses,  woodwinds,  strings  and  percussion 
instruments.  Engraved  silver  prizes  were 
awarded  by  RICH’S  and  prominent  judges 
from  over  the  State  of  Georgia  acted  in  the 
selections.  The  show  was  open  to  the  public 
without  charge  for  two  days. 

Classes  included:  Buffet  tables  (after  the 
Symphony  in  elegant  manner) ;  Carols  of  other 
lands  (by  out-of-town  clubs);  musicians  ar¬ 
rangement  (pedestal);  Bach  to  Bebop  (high 
school  and  elementary  group);  Fashion  in 
Melody  (model’s  group);  “Our  orchestra  in  a 
Niche.”  In  all  there  were  42  exhibits  in  nine 
classes. 

Among  the  ingenious  arrangements  were: 
Fashion,  interpreting  Gershwin's  “Rhapsody 
in  Blue”,  executed  by  Mrs.  Paul  Grigsby, 
model  and  former  soprano  with  the  San 
Francisco  Light  Opera  Company — arrange¬ 
ment  of  miniature  black  wire  dress  form  with 
side  panniers  of  blue  net  holding  flowers  of 
blue  delphinium;  Woodwinds,  done  to  the 
accompaniment  of  Dukas’  “Sorcerer’s  Appren¬ 
tice,” — a  stunning  arrangement  of  antique  fig¬ 
ure  holding  real  broom,  placed  on  placque  of 
natural  bamboo  with  wooden  buckets  with 
container  of  natural  bamboo  holding  brown 
orchids  and  green  bamboo  shoots.  DeBussy’s 
“Clair  de  Lune”  was  exquisitely  executed  with 
floating  figure  in  white  ship,  sea  weed  and 
stephanitis. 

Music  was  played  during  the  entire  two  day 
show  and  all  arrangements  were  the  result  of 
music,  explained  and  listened  to  beforehand. 

Atlanta  recommends  this  approach  to  music 
appreciation  through  another  of  the  visual  arts 
as  a  highly  successful  undertaking  in  calling 
the  public’s  attention  to  their  Atlanta  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 


FLOWER  ARRANGEMENTS— 
ABOVE 

Left:  “Claire  de  Lime” 

Center:  “South  Pacific  Selections” 

Right:  “Nocturne  —  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream” 
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Music  Appreciation  Series  for  children  at 
ten  branch  libraries. 


League  Member  Orchestras'  Concert  Calendar 

Noyember-December,  1954 

This  listing  includes  concerts  of  103  orchestras  having  filed  their  schedules  with  the  League  Office 


Hostess  Activities:  The  concerts  of  commis¬ 
sioned  works  are  presented  each  Saturday  aft¬ 
ernoon.  Members  of  the  Women’s  Association 
serve  as  dinner  hostesses  (in  their  homes)  for 
the  composers  whose  works  are  played  each 
week. 

“Stub  Club”:  Informal  gatherings  after  the 
concert  at  the  Kosair  Temple.  Everyone  at¬ 
tending  the  concert  is  invited  and  admission 
is  by  presentation  of  the  concert  ticket  stubs. 
Free  coffee  and  cake  are  served,  other  refresh¬ 
ments  may  be  purchased  as  desired. 

Ticket  Sales. 

Mobile  Symphony  Guild.  Mrs.  Arthur  E. 
Jakeman,  Pres. 

The  Guild  presents  a  weekly  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  broadcast  titled  “Concertime”.  In  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  series,  the  Guild  Concertime 
Committee  catalogued  the  private  record  col¬ 
lections  of  Guild  members,  thereby  greatly 
facilitating  planning  and  presentation  of  the 
programs. 

Nashville  Symphony  Guild.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
Parker,  Pres. 

The  Guild  sponsors  the  “Symphony  Analy¬ 
sis”  series  of  concert-prevues  prior  to  each 
concert.  The  series  is  held  from  12  to  1,  box 
lunches  are  served  or  the  members  may  bring 
their  own  sandwiches  and  purchase  coffee. 
The  series,  though  sponsored  by  the  Guild, 
is  open  to  all  interested  persons. 

Worcester  Little  Symphony  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Norwood,  Pres. 

One  of  the  first  projects  undertaken  by  this 
new  association  was  the  sponsorship  of  a 
free  family  concert  in  October,  one  of  three 
similar  concerts  during  the  season.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  served  refreshments  (also  free)  at  the 
concert. 

FUND  RAISING  PROJECTS 

Grand  Rapids  Women’s  Committee;  No¬ 
vember  26,  Benefit  performance  of  “La  Tra- 
viata”,  presented  by  the  New  York  City  Cen¬ 
ter  Opera  Co. 

Kingsport  Symphony  Women’s  Committee: 
November.  Series  of  chain  “music”  parties  in¬ 
cluding  teas,  brunches,  bridge  parties,  lunch¬ 
eons,  dinners,  sewing  sessions,  etc.  Each  of 
the  85  Committee  members  will  entertain  at 
some  such  event.  Guests  will  pay  a  modest 
fee  and  each,  in  turn,  will  entertain  four  addi¬ 
tional  persons.  All  proceeds  from  the  music 
parties  will  go  to  the  orchestra’s  general 
maintenance  fund. 

The  National  Symphony  Women’s  Commit¬ 
tee,  Washington,  D.  C.,  chalked  up  a  profit  of 
$53,000  from  its  first  combined  symphony  ball 
and  Chinese  Auction.  The  auction  involved  a 
novel  scheme,  an  automobile  and  40  other 
attractive  prizes. 

Each  time  a  person  bid  on  the  car,  he  or 
she  made  a  contribution  to  the  orchestra  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  he  had  raised  the 
preceding  bid.  The  bidding  on  the  car  started 
at  $500,  and  the  original  bidder  signed  a  pledge 
card  for  a  $500  gift  to  the  orchestra.  Assuming 
someone  raised  that  bid  to  $700,  that  person  in 
reality  also  was  making  a  gift  of  $200  to  the 
orchestra.  Raises  (and  gift  pledges)  for  as 
little  as  $5.00  were  accepted,  as  well  as  raises 
running  into  the  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  final  bid  for  the  car  was  for  $37,000. 
The  successful  final  bidder  received  the  car 
and  made  a  gift  to  the  orchestra  of  $3,500. 

As  the  bidding  reached  certain  previously 
agreed  upon  totals,  the  40  additional  handsome 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Date 

1 


2 


2-3 

3 

4 

4-6 

4- 5 
4 

5- 7 

5- 6 

6- 7 
6 
6 
7 


8 

9 


9-10 

10 

11 


12 

12-14 

12-13 

12-14 

12 


13 

14 


14-15 

15 


16 


17 


17-18 

18 


18-19 

18-20 

19 


19-20 

20 


21 


22 


22-30 

23 


24 
25-26 

25- 27 

25 

26- 27 


Orchexlra 


Conductor 


Great  Neck  Synujhony  Orch,  N.  Y.  Frank  Miller 


Tulsa  Philharmonic.  Okla. 

Galveston  Civic  Orch. 

PtuK'nix  Symphony  Orch.,  Ariz. 
Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

Wichita  Symphony  Orch. 

Winnipeg  Symphony  Orch. 

Mansheld  Symphony  Orch.,  O. 

East  Texas  Symphony  Orch..  Tyler 
Evansville  Philharmonic,  Ind. 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Sym. 

Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Pittsburgh  Symphon>’  Orch. 

Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

Buffalo  Phimarmonic 
N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Sym. 
W31kinshurg  Civic  Sym.,  Pa. 
Springfield  Symphony  Orch.,  O. 
Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Sym. 
Independence  Symphony  Orch.,  Mo. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  Orch. 

New  Haven  Symphony  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
^ringfield  S>'mphony,  Mass. 

Terre  Haute  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

TuLsa  Philharmonic 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Winnipeg  Symphony  Orch. 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orch.,  Ala. 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

Clinton  Hill  Symphony,  N.  Y. 
Honolulu  Symphony  Orch. 


H.  Arthur  Brown 
Paul  E.  Bergan 
Leslie  Hodge 
Charles  Munch 
James  Robertson 
Walter  Kaufman 
Robert  Cronquist 
Joseph  Kirshhaum 
Minas  Christian 
George  Szell 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
Paid  Paray 
William  Steinberg 
Charles  Munch 
Josef  Krips 

Franco  Autori  (Guest) 
Eugene  Reichenfeld 
Evan  Whallon 
Charles  Munch 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
Franklyn  S.  Weddle 
Thor  Johnson 
Henry  Denecke 
Frank  Brielf 
Thor  Johnson 
Alexanrler  Leslie 
James  Barnes 
Charles  Munch 
H.  Arthur  Brown 
Paul  Paray 
Walter  Kaufman 
Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 
Paul  Paray 
Paid  Parsiy 
William  Steinberg 
Thor  Johnson 
Charles  Munch 
Henry  Fusner 
George  Barati 


Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 
Lafayette  Symphony  Orch. 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Sioux  City  Symphony  Orch. 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Sym. 
Wichita  Symphony  Orch. 
Corpus  Christi  Symphony 
Tulsa  Philharmonic  Orch. 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Atlanta  Symphony  Orch. 

Boston  Symplmny  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orch. 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 
Hartford  Symphony  Orch. 
Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orch. 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 
Louisville  Orchestra 
St.  Louis  Philharinonic 
Boston  Symphony  Orch. 
W'ilkinsburg  Civic  Sym.,  Pa. 
Sioux  City  Symphony  Orch.,  la. 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Sym. 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
Sacramento  Philharmonic 
Didiith  Symphony  Orch. 

Grand  Rapids  Symphony  Orch. 
Biwton  Symphony  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Quincy  Symphony  Orch.,  HI. 


Paid  Paray 
Thomas  Wilson 
Igor  Bnketoff 
Leo  Kucinski 
Dimitri  Mitropoidos 
James  Robertson 
Jaiiiues  Singer 
11.  Arthur  Brown 
Paul  Paray 
Francis  Madeira 
Henry  Sopkin 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 
Joseph  Krips 
Paul  Paray 
Fritz  Mahler 
Charles  Munch 
Joseph  Krips 
Paul  Paray 
Robert  W’hitney 
Russell  Gerhart 
Charles  Munch 
Eugene  Reichenfeld 
Leo  Kucinski 
Paid  Paray 
Bruno  Walter 
George  S/.ell 
Fritz  Berens 
Herman  Herz 
Di-sire  Defanw 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 
George  Irwin 


Detroit  Symphon>’  Orch. 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 
Boston  Symphony  (jrch. 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Sym. 


Paul  Paray 
William  Steinlierg 
Charles  Munch 
Wilfred  Pelletier 


Ypsilanti  College  Civic  Orch.,  Mich 
Honolulu  Symphony  Orch. 

N.  Y.  Philhannonic  Sym. 

Charlotte  Syniiihony  Orch..  \.  C 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  Tex. 
Norfolk  Symphony  Orch.,  Va. 
Norwalk  Symphony  Orch.,  Conn. 
Atlanta  Symjifiony  Orch. 

Harrisburg  Symphony  Orch.,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 

Boise  Civic  Syniphony,  Idaho 
PhiK'nix  Symphony  Orch. 


W.  D.  Fitch 
George  Barati 
Bruno  Walter 
James  C.  Pfohl 
Enio  Daniel 
Edgar  Schenkman 
Qiiinto  Maganini 
Henry  Sopkin 
Edwin  McArthur 
Karl  Kritz 

Henri  von  der  Hcidc 
Leslie  Hmlge 


Nashville  Symphony  Orch. 


Guy  Taylor 


Honolidu  SymphonyOrch. 

Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

Fort  W’ayne  Philhannonic 
Knoxville  Symphony  Orch.,  Tenn. 
Bi-aumont  Symphony  Orch.,  Tex. 
Atlanta  Symphony  Orch. 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Sym. 

Cleveland  Orchestra 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 


George  Barati 
Charles  Munch 
Igor  Bnketoff 
li^avid  Van  Vactor 
Jiiy  Dietzer 
llenry  Sopkin 
Bnino  Walter 
George  Szell 
Paul  Paray 
Thor  Johnson 


(Continued  on  Page  9) 


Young  Musicians  Recital 
Alfred  &  Herlx-rt  Teltschik, 
duo-pianists 

Orchestral 
Orchestral 
Orchestral 
Student  Concert 
Student  Concert 
Ma  Si-shon,  V'lolinist 
Raya  Garbousova 
Children’s  Concert 
Robert  Casadesus 
Pietro  Scarpini,  Pianist 
Eleanor  Steber,  Soprano 
Theodore  Lettvin,  Pianist 
Orchestral 
Imigard  Seefried 
Ruggiero  Ricci,  Violinist 
Evelina  Palmieri,  Pianist 
Coffee  Concert 
Orchestral 

Pietro  Scarpini,  Pianist 

Norman  Hollander,  Cellist 

Family  Concert 

Orchestral 

Joseph  Fuchs 

Youth  Concert 

Eleanor  Steber,  Soprano 

Fritz  Magg,  Cellist  ' 

At  Providence,  R.  I. 

Youth  Concert 
Nathan  Milstein,  Violinist 
Betty  Je.in  Hagen,  Violinist 
Vronsky  (t  Bahin,  duo-pianists 
At  Lima,  Ohio 
At  Dayton,  Ohio 
Beethoven  Ninth 
First  Piano  Quartet 
Orchestral 

Maiy  Canherg,  Violinist 
P.  T.  A.  Concert 
Beverly  Kaanapu 
At  Richmond,  Ind. 

Walter  Robert,  Pianist 
Coffee  Concert 
Orchestral 

V’an  Clihum,  Pianist 
Orchestral 

The  Rabinofs,  Violin-piano 
Jerome  Rappaport,  Pianist 
At  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

RolH'rt  Casadesus,  Pianist 
Whittemore  &  Lowe,  duo-pianists 
At  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jr.  High  Conceit 
Jr.  High  Conci'it 
At  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Johanna  Harris,  Pianist 
At  .New  York 
Youth  Concert 

At  Utica,  N.  Y.  A 

William  Primrose,  Violist  I 

Augustina  Pellerito,  Soprano  " 

At  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edward  Frolich,  Violinist 
Youth  Concert 
At  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Clifford  Ciirzon,  Pianist 
Van  Clihurn,  Pianist 
Carl  Palangi,  Bass-Baritone 
La  Bohenie,  Ojx-ra 
Leonard  Rose,  Cellist 
At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ballett  Russe  De  Monte  Carlo 
Naomi  Watson,  Contralto 

Marian  Strauss  Sturhahn,  Violin 
Harriet  Bix'kenoff  Yount,  Cello 
At  Worcester,  Mass. 

Szyni.in  Goldberg,  Violinist 
At  New  York 
Youth  Concert, 

Koix-rt  .Notkoff,  Violinist 
Joanne  Hanses,  Pianist 
Grant  Johannesen,  Pianist 
Orchestral 

Isaac  Stem,  Violinist 
Darlene  Dugan,  Flutist 
Orchestial 

Szyman  CJoldberg,  Violinist 
Young  People’s  Concert 
Earl  Wild,  Pianist 
Young  People’s  Concert 
Sigurd  Rascher,  Saxophonist 
Gershwin  Concert, 

.Andre  Previn,  Pianist 

Jacob  Krachmalnick,  Violinist 

Lome  Miinro,  Cellist 

Grant  Johannesen,  Pianist 

Orchestral 

Marian  Anderson 

Jack  Edwin  Rogers,  Organist 

vValter  Roberts,  Pianist 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Nathan  Milstein,  Violinist 
Luhoshutz  &  Nemenoff,  duo-pianists 
Guiomar  Novaes,  Pianist 
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Date 

26-27 

26-28 

27 

28 


28-30 

29 


29-30 

29-30 

30 


Dec. 

1 


2- 4 

3- 4 

4 

5 
5 


6 


6-7 

7 


9 


9-11 

10 

10-11 

10-12 

11 

12 

12-13 

13 


14 


16 

16-18 


CONCERT  CALENDAR 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 


Orchestra 


Conductor 


Soloists 


Boston  Symphony  Orch. 
Pittsburch  Sympliony  Orch. 
N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Sym. 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Sym. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Sym. 

Charleston  Symphony  Orch., 
Mobile  Symphony  Orch. 
Tulsa  Philharmonic  Orch. 


Charles  Munch 
W'illiam  Steinberg 
Andre  Kostelanetz 
Wilfred  Pelletier 
Thor  Johnson 
Bruno  Walter 

W.  Va.  Geoffrey  Hobday 
Edvard  Fendler 
H.  Arthur  Brown 


Jacksonville  Symphony  Orch.,  Fla. 
West  Shore  Symphony  Orch.,  Mich. 
Jacksonville  Symphony  Orch.,  Fla. 
Wartburg  Community  Orch.,  Iowa 
Jackson  Symphony  Orch.,  Miss. 
Boston  Sympnony  Orch. 

Springfield  Symphony,  Mass. 


James  Christian  Pfohl 
Hugo  Kolherg 
Jiimes  C.  Pfohl 
Ernest  Hagen 
Theodore  C.  Russell 
Charles  Munch 
Alexander  Leslie 


Paterson  Philharmonic  Orch. 


Walter  Schoeder 


Toledo  Orchestra 

Oak  Ridge  Symphony  Orch.,  Tenn. 
Atlanta  Symphony  Orch. 

Canton  Symphony  Orch. 

Town  of  Babylon  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Cleveland  Oichestra 

Springfield  Symphony  Orch..  O. 
Bluefiekl  Symphony  Orch.,  W.  Va. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 


Wolfgang  Stresemann 
Waldo  Cohn 
Henry  Sopkin 
Louis  Lane 
Christos  V'rionides 
Fahien  Sevitsky, 
Guest  Conductor 
Lcoimld  Stokowski, 
Guest  Conductor 
Evan  Whallon 
Wm.  B.  Caruth 
Thor  Johnson 


Orchestral 

Theo  Sal/man,  Cellist 
Orchestral 

Youth  Concert,  Anna  Russell 
Pop  Concert 
Isaac  Stem,  Violinist 
Leonard  Rose,  Cellist 
Orchestral 
Orchestral 

Frances  Yeend,  Soprano 
David  Lloyd,  Tenor 
Martha  Lipton,  Mezzo-soprano 
Kenneth  Smith,  Bass-baritone 
Margaret  Harshaw,  Soprano 
Orchestral 

V’oung  People’s  Concert 
Orchestral 

Katherine  Griffith,  Soprano 
At  Cambridge 
flarvard  Glee  Club, 

Smith  College  Glee  Club 

Jean  Graham,  Pianist 

Herlmrt  Wortreich,  Violist 
Mary  \’an  Doren,  Pianist 
Cornelius  Van  Fliet,  Cellist 
The  Ballet  Theater 
Mary  Simmons,  Soprano 
Dwight  Oarr,  Pianist 


Youth  Concert 
Orchestral 

Shakespeare— Sibelius,  “The  Tempest” 


Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

Hartford  Symphony  Orch. 
Scandinavian  Symphony,  Mich. 
Amherst  Symphony  Orch.,  N.  Y. 
Lafayette  Symphony  Orch.,  Ind. 


Charles  Munch 
Fritz  Mahler 
Henri  Nosco 
Joseph  Wincenc 
Thomas  Wilson 


Chicago  Community  Orch. 


Dr.  Leon  Stein 


Edmonton  Symphony  Orch.,  Alberta 
Toledo  Orclustra 
Cape  Girardeau  ^mphony.  Mo. 
Lima  Symphony  Orch.,  O. 

Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 


Lee  Hepner 
Wolfgang  Stresseman 
Fritz  Heim 
Lawrence  Burkholter 
Valter  Poole 


San  Gabriel  Valley  Sym.  Orch.,  Calif. 
Evansville  Philhamionic,  Ind. 
Evansville  Philhamionic,  Ind. 
Bremerton  Symphony  Orch.,  Wash. 


Harold  Scott 
Minas  Christian 
Minas  Christian 
Robert  B.  Anderson 


Bloomington-Normal  Symphony,  Ill. 
.\ew  Haven  Symphony  Orch. 
W’aukesha  Symphony  Orch.,  Wis. 
Akron  Symphony  Orch. 

V\'illiamsport  Symphony,  Pa. 

Tucson  Symphony  f)rch. 

Saginaw  Civic  Symphony  Orch.,  Mich. 
Bellingham  Civic  Orch.,  Wash. 

Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

Hartford  Symphony  Orch. 


Desire  Defauw 
Frank  Brieff 
Milton  Weber 
Laszio  KraiLsz 
Osborne  Housel 
Frederic  Balazs 
Josef  Chemiavsky 
Frank  L.  D’Andrea 
Charles  M  unch 
Fritz  Mahler 


Boston  Symphony  Orch. 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 
Winniix-g  Symphony  Orch. 
Boston  Symphony  Orch. 
Bangor  Symphony  Orch. 
Binningham  Symphony  Orch. 
Cleveland  Orchestra 


Florida  West  Coast  Symphony  Orch. 
Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

Greater  Pensacola  Sym.  Orch.,  Fla. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 

Florida  W'est  Coast  Symphony  Orch. 
Boston  Symjihony  Orch. 

Sioux  City  Symphony  Orch.,  la. 
Amherst  Symphony  Orch.  (.\.  Y.) 
Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  Orch. 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Norfolk  Symphony  Orch. 

Comas  Christi  Sym.  Orch. 

Miclland  Symphony  Orch.,  Tex. 
Buffalo  Philharmonic,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 

Ph<H-nix  Symphony  Orch. 

Nashville  Symphony  Orch.,  Term. 
Honolulu  Symphony  Orch. 

Atlanta  Sympnony  Orch. 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orch. 

Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 


Charles  Munch 
Paid  Paray 
Walter  Kaufman 
Charles  Munch 
A.  Stanley  Cayting 
Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 
Leopold  Stokowski 
(Guest) 

Alexander  Bloch 
Charles  Munch 
^hn  T.  Venetozzi 
Thor  Johnson 
William  Steinlierg 
Alexander  Bloch 
Charles  Munch 
Leo  Kucinski 
Joseph  Wincenc 
Henry  Denecke 
Francis  Madeira 
Edgar  Schenkman 
Jaciiues  Singer 
VVafter  Mantani 
Joseph  Krips 
William  Steinberg 
l.eslie  Horlge 
Guy  Taylor 
George  Barati 
Henry  Sopkin 
Joseph  Krips 
Charles  Munch 
Igor  Buketoff 


Knoxille  Symphony  Orch.,  Tenn. 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Winnipeg  Symphony  Orch. 

Joliet  Jr.  College  Community  Little 
Symphony,  III. 

Shasta  Symjphony  Orch.,  Cal. 
Buffalo  Philnarmonic  Orch. 
Winnipeg  Symphony  Orch. 
Winnipeg  Symphony  Orch. 

London  Civic  Sym^ony,  Ontario 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Cleveland  Orchestra 


David  Van  Vactor 
Eugene  Oiniandv 
Walter  Kaufman 

Peter  Labella 
Phillip  Stubblefield 
Josepn  Krips 
Walter  Kaufman 
Walter  Kaufman 
Martin  Boundy 
Paul  Paray 
George  Szell 


Orchestral 
Children’s  Concert 
Orchestral 
Children’s  Concert 
“Messiah,”  Central  Presby.  Festival 
Choir” 

Jorie  Garrigue,  Violinist 
Ethel  Ayler,  Soprano 
Zvi  Zeitlin,  Violinist 
Jr.  Concert 
Orchestral 

Mr.  Protsman,  Pianist 
Family  Concert 

Ernst  W’allfisch,  Violist 
Rackham  Sym.  Choir 
Young  People’s  Concert 
Eva  Likova,  Soprano 
Youth  Concert 
Carmen  Hegle,  Violinist 
Joyce  Stephens,  Soprano 
Rava  Garhosouva ,  Cellist 
Clifford  Cur/.on 

Eleanor  Sink  Chapman,  Pianist 
Karl  Kelly,  Pianist 
Donald  Freed,  V’iolinist 
Julia  Reheil,  Pianist 
Shirlee  Emmons,  Soprano 
Raymond  Manton,  Tenor 
At  Newark 

Ward  Davenny,  Pianist 
Hartford  Sym.  Chorale 
.4t  New  York 

Marian  Anderson,  Contralto 
Zara  Nelseva,  Cellist 
At  Washington,  D.  C. 

Orchestral 
Verdi  Reipiiem 


Children’s  Concert 
At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Orchestral 

Claudio  Arrau,  Pianist 

Zino  Francescatti,  Violinist 

Children’s  Concert 

At  New  York 

Mannes-Gimpel-Silva  Trio 

Stu  Hample,  Cartoonist 

Christmas  Program  with  Coe  Choir 

Lois  Fishman,  Violinist 

Frances  Magnes,  Violinist 

Isaac  Stem,  Violinist 

"rour  Concert 

Youth  Concert 

“Messiah” 

Zara  Nelsova,  Cellist 
Orchestral 

Peter  Jarrett,  Pianist 
Atlanta  Sym.  Chorus 
Jorge  Bolet,  Pianist 
At  Providence,  R.  I. 

Orchestral,  also  Young  People’s 
Concert 
Chorus 

.At  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Student  Concert 


The  “Messiah” 

Orchestral 

Youth  Concert 

Student  Concert 

“Christmas  Box”  Concert 

Christmas  Concert 

Zino  Francescatti,  Violinist 

Clifford  Cuizon,  Pianist 


(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Have  You  Seen  These} 

Time  and  the  Winds — By  Frederick  Fennell, 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  published  by  G. 
Leblanc  Company,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  a 
handsome  publication  devoted  to  woodwind 
instruments,  their  history,  use  in  ensembles 
and  including  considerable  discussion  of  Mr. 
Fennell’s  new  concept  of  “Community  Wind 
Ensembles.”  He  urges  a  practical  approach 
to  today’s  availability  of  woodwind  players 
and  dearth  of  string  players — an  approach 
which  might  be  summarized  as  a  step  in 
music  conservation;  We  have  all  these  wood¬ 
wind  players.  Let’s  use  their  talents  and 
training  through  community  wind  ensembles 
so  guided  as  to  strengthen  and  enrich  all 
other  group  music  efforts  in  the  community. 

Fundamentals  of  Conducting  —  by  Frank 
Noyes,  Conductor  of  the  Drake-Des  Moines 
Symphony,  published  by  the  William  C. 
Brown  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Mr.  Noyes  wrote 
the  book  with  the  high  school  and  college  stu¬ 
dent  primarily  in  mind.  Thor  Johnson,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  who 
wrote  a  preface  for  the  book  recommends  it 
also  to  “those  engaged  in  professional  assign¬ 
ments  and  laymen  seeking  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  the  symphonic  realm.” 

Actual  photographs  of  beat  figures  are  cou¬ 
pled  with  explanations  and  reproductions  of 
musiced  passages.  Discussion  material  includes 
chapters  on  Attributes  of  the  Conductor; 
Words  cind  Symbols  on  the  Score;  Setting 
Tempos — Tempo  Terms — Dynamic  Markings; 
Clefs  and  Transpositions;  Seating  the  Orches¬ 
tra. 

The  Musician’s  Guide.  Editor:  Stephen  F. 
Keegan,  published  by  Music  Information  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Here  is  a  wonderful  idea — poorly  executed. 
The  Musician’s  Guide  includes  15,000  listings 
of  orgcUiizations,  business  houses,  people,  serv¬ 
ices,  etc.,  comprising  a  wonderful  collection  of 
source  material  for  anyone  in  the  music 
field.  Included  in  the  subject  headings  are 
artist’s  representatives,  auditoriums  and  their 
capacities,  booking  agents,  music  critics,  cus¬ 
tom  and  rental  houses  for  formal  wear,  music 
magazines,  opera  companies,  symphony  or¬ 
chestras,  etc. 

Unfortunately,  many  listings  are  woefully 
incomplete,  address  and  personnel  of  some  of 
the  listings  are  outdated  or  incorrect,  proof 
reading  is  inaccurate  in  many  spots,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  the  book  contains  much  valuable 
material,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next 
issue  will  match  in  content  the  excellence  of 
the  idea  its  editor  sought  to  execute. 

The  Symphony  Orchestra  Conductor’s  Inter¬ 
est  in  the  String  Program,  an  article  by  Joseph 
Kirshbaum,  Conductor  of  the  East  Texas  Sym¬ 
phony,  published  in  the  Sept.-Oct.  1954  issue 
of  'The  American  Music  Teacher. 

Mr.  Kirshbaum,  who  also  is  Director  of  the 
Texas  Eastern  School  of  Music,  challenges 
some  of  music  education’s  current  goeds,  meth¬ 
ods  and  results.  He  asks,  “What  is  the  purpose 
of  string  study?”  After  discussing  some  of  the 
possible  socio  and  culturo  answers,  he  ends  up 
by  saying,  “Frankly,  I  can  think  of  no  earthly 
good  which  might  come  from  the  study  of  a 
string  instrument  other  than  learning  to  play 
the  dam  thing.  All  other  benefits  attribute  to 
string  study  are  strictly  secondary,  and  in 
every  case  can  be  achieved  equally  well,  or 
better,  through  some  other  activity. 

“Conversely,  no  other  activity  can  develop 
string  playing  like  the  study  of  a  string  in¬ 
strument.  Thus,  as  a  profession,  string  teach¬ 
ing  may  claim  as  its  one  and  only  distinction  a 
sptecial  know-how  for  developing  string  play¬ 
ers.  The  instruction  should  be  thorough  and 
sound,  regardless  of  amateur  or  professional 
possibility.  String  playing,  like  string  teach¬ 
ing,  is  either  good  or  bad.  Conductors  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  quality  of  the  string  program.” 
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NOVEMBER,  1954 


"ALL  THESE  LITTLE  ORCHESTRAS" 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Orchestra  joined  the  League.  Mr.  McNeil  sent 
the  following  report  on  1953-54  activities. 

“The  Lake  County  Orchestra  is  something 
a  little  over  three  years  old,  has  grown  slowly, 
but  steadily  during  that  time.  We  now  have 
a  rather  constant  playing  membership  of 
about  25  members.  During  December  of  this 
past  winter,  the  group  was  able  to  show 
enough  constant  attendance  at  rehearsals  to 
qualify  for  Adult  Education  aid  under  the 
California  State  Board  of  Education  which 
has  helped  in  partially  compensating  the  di¬ 
rector  for  mileage  driven  from  a  neighboring 
town  for  rehearsals.  In  addition  to  this  aid, 
the  organization  derives  its  income  from 
player  membership  dues  ($2.50  per  year)  and 
such  monies  as  come  in  by  donation  and  free 
will  offerings  at  our  concerts.  The  last  two 
sources  of  income  are  rather  sparing. 

“During  the  three  years,  we  have  acquired 
by  purchase  and  gift  a  reasonably  interesting 
library  of  music,  and  this  season  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League  library  to  augment  our  selec¬ 
tions.  The  association  has  recently  purchased 
its  first  piece  of  musical  equipment — a  used 
set  of  tympani. 

“The  affairs  of  the  organization  are  handled 
by  a  seven  member  revolving  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Our  constitution  was  modeled  to  some 
extent  on  the  one  published  in  the  League 
orchestra  manual.  The  orchestra  is  composed 
entirely  of  amateur  players  including  stu¬ 
dents.  Even  with  only  two  hours  of  rehearsal 
a  week,  the  playing  of  all  members  indi¬ 
vidually  has  greatly  improved. 

“Our  concerts  have  always  been  a  success, 
musically,  but  our  *audiences  rarely  exceed 
by  much,  the  size  of  the  orchestra.  We  have 
tried  various  nights  and  times  of  presentation, 
but  insofar  as  the  total  population  is  about 
11,000  in  a  county  which  spreads  over  a  wide 
geographic  area,  we  are  pleased  that  the  group 
has  sustained  itself  this  long.  Included  in  our 
May  program  were  the  Finale  from  Beethoven 
Symphony,  No.  5;  Second  Movement  of  the 
Haydn  “Surprise  Symphony”;  “Early  Cali¬ 
fornia”  by  Coates-  Isaac;  and  excerpts  from 
Romberg  and  Puccini.” 

(•Note:  Percentage-wise,  an  audience  num¬ 
bering  60  persons  in  Lake  County,  Calif., 

would  be  comparable  to  an  audience  of 

3000  in  a  city  of  500,000  population.) 

Kingsport  Symphony,  Tenn. 

Kingsport  is  a  charming  little  city  of  20,000 
population  (U.  S.  census),  located  about  100 
miles  northeast  of  Knoxville  and  over  300 
miles  from  its  nearest  major  symphony  cities 
— Louisville  and  Cincinnati. 

Kingsport  is  a  planned  city,  existing  only 
on  the  drawing  boards  in  1916  but  complete 
with  interlocking  industry,  carefully  and 
beautifully  planned  residential  areas,  business 
sections,  civic  center  and  industrial  sections. 
The  Tennessee  Eastman  Company,  a  division 
of  Eastman  Kodak,  was  located  there  in  1920, 
and  by  1930  Kingsport  had  a  population  of 
12,000.  With  the  rapidly  growing  population, 
including  hundreds  of  scientists,  there  also 
was  a  growing  interest  in  music. 

In  the  mid-forties,  those  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  forming  an  orchestra  held  a  meeting. 

“Who  has  ever  swung  a  baton?”  someone 
asked. 

One  hand  went  up — reluctantly.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  Roger  Barrigar,  trumpet  player, 
music  major  from  the  University  of  Iowa, 
employed  in  the  Industrial  Relations  Divi¬ 
sion  of  TEC. 
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“You’re  the  conductor,  then,”  and  the  or¬ 
chestra  was  in  business. 

A  survey  of  the  personnel  showed  one  third 
of  the  musicians  held  Ph.D.  degrees.  Kings¬ 
port’s  mayor  was  first  bassoonist.  For  the 
next  several  years,  the  orchestra  struggled 
through  all  the  known  hazards  and  some  it 
manufactured  for  itself,  playing  from  one  to 
three  concerts  a  year,  barely  scraping  to¬ 
gether  the  $1,500  needed  to  cover  basic  ex¬ 
penses.  Finally,  Roger  Barrigar  became  dis¬ 
couraged;  the  musicians  became  discouraged. 
The  community  wasn’t  particularly  discour¬ 
aged  because  it  wasn’t  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  orchestra  even  to  be  discouraged. 

In  1951,  the  Kingsport  Symphony  joined  the 
League.  In  1952,  Richard  Alvey,  a  TEC  man, 
became  president,  attended  the  League  na¬ 
tional  convention,  collected  ideas  which  he 
discussed  with  all  the  orchestra  folks  back 
home — day  in  and  day  out.  Together,  they 
sorted  out  the  basic  needs. 

“We’ve  got  to  have  some  string  instruction 
in  this  city  if  the  orchestra  is  to  continue  to 
exist.”  There  was  neither  a  public  school 
nor  a  private  string  teacher  in  the  entire  area. 

“You  need  an  experienced  symphony  con¬ 
ductor  who  can  put  the  needed  time  on  this 
thing,”  was  Conductor  Barrigar’s  advice. 

“We  need  more  people  working  for  the 
orchestra  and  more  money.” 

1953-54  was  set  aside  as  the  year  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  quiet  work.  A  symphony  women’s 
association  was  formed.  A  fund  raising  cam¬ 
paign  was  planned.  The  orchestra  asked  the 
League  for  a  list  of  conductors  who  also  were 
qualified  string  teachers,  and  started  writing 
to  them  explaining  the  modest  setup,  but 
telling  of  the  dreams  and  hopes. 

In  January  1954,  the  orchestra  announced 
that  Arpad  Kurinsky,  conductor  and  string 
instructor  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  resident  conductor  of 
the  orchestra  for  the  1954-55  season,  and  that 
a  finance  drive  would  be  launched  with  a 
goal  of  $5,000 — more  than  a  300%  increase 
over  the  largest  amount  previously  spent  by 
the  orchestra  in  a  single  season. 

Now,  after  the  first  concert  of  the  1954-55 
season.  President  Alvey  shares  the  pleasure 
of  the  Kingsport  Symphony’s  success  with  the 
League  office. 

“I  believe  I  was  never  so  discouraged  about 
the  orchestra  as  I  was  a  year  ago.  But  now, 
all  is  changed!  The  enclosed  reviews,  edi¬ 
torials  and  new  releases  will  show  you  why! 
We’ve  done  it!  Kingsport  now  has  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  in  which  we  can  all  take 
pride. 

“The  pessimists  have  learned  they  were 
wrong.  Who  said  we’d  never  raise  our  bud¬ 
get  of  $5,000?  It  was  over  subscribed.  Who 
said  we  couldn’t  get  people  to  pay  to  hear  a 
concert?  We  made  a  little  over  expenses  on 
our  first  one. 

“The  morale  of  the  musicians  is  at  the  top, 
and  no  longer  do  I  have  to  get  out  weekly 
letters  urging  them  to  attend  rehearsals.  They 
are  there — ready  to  start  on  time!  The  wom¬ 
en’s  committee  is  working  hard.  The  orchestra 
is  not  perfect  yet,  by  any  means,  but  the 
audience  and  the  musicians  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  the  concert  and  the  community  is  taking 
pride  in  it.  By  the  end  of  the  season.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  the  Kingsport  Symphony  will 
be  the  “talk”  of  this  whole  area. 

“We  are  all  very  happy  about  the  whole 
thing.  And  I  still  say  that,  but  for  the  League, 
the  inspiration  and  help  it  has  given  and  the 
fine  conductor  it  enabled  us  to  find — Kings¬ 
port’s  orchestra  would  now  be  only  a  mem¬ 
ory,  and  not  a  very  happy  one  at  that.  In- 


Ropeal  of  Federal  Tax  On 
Musical  Instruments 
Undertaken  By  National 
Organizations 

A  national  committee  for  repeal  of  the 
musical  instrument  10%  federal  excise  tax 
was  formed  in  October  by  representatives  of 
several  national  organizations,  meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of 
Music  Merchants,  William  R.  Card,  executive 
secretary.  Associations  represented  included 
MENC,  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs, 
National  Music  Council,  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association  and  several  organizations 
of  instrument  manufacturers,  merchants,  re¬ 
tailers  and  distributors. 

The  committee  set  forth  certain  factual 
data  relating  to  the  effort,  started  in  1947,  to 
obtain  repeal  of  the  tax: 

1.  82%  of  musical  instruments  sold  are 
purchased  for  educational  purposes. 

2.  Of  the  total  band  and  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments  sold,  93%  are  purchased  by  parents, 
students,  private  teachers,  schools,  religi^B 
and  non-profit  organizations. 

3.  There  is  no  excise  tax  on  books  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  arithmetic,  etc.  or  upon  maps,  pencils, 
etc.,  but  musical  instruments  used  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  are  subject  to  federal  tax. 

Detailed  information  on  the  work  of  the 
committee  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Card, 
25  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MANAGER'S  DUTIES 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

L.  AUDITORIUM  ARRANGEMENTS:  Ar¬ 

ranging  for  dates  of  Ramsey  Auditorium, 
the  setting  up  of  the  orchestra,  assisting 
the  librarian  when  necessary,  taking 
care  of  details  for  each  of  three  con¬ 
certs,  etc. 

M.  SPECIAL  MAILINGS:  Helping  president 

in  special  mailings  (checking  maili^ 
list,  arranging  for  work  layout,  su^|^ 
vising  generally). 

N.  USHERS:  Working  with  usher  chairman 

in  locating  representatives  from  area 
schools,  obtaining  personnel,  providing 
with  programs,  tickets,  etc. 

O.  HISTORIAN  WORK:  Maintaining  com¬ 

plete  files  on  correspondence,  programs, 
and  other  pertinent  data;  maintaining 
scrap  book  of  all  interesting  items  (news 
paper  clippings,  pictures,  programs, 
etc.) 


stead,  it  will  be  presenting  four  fine  concerts 
this  season!” 

*  *  • 

The  League  congratulates  its  smaller  or¬ 
chestra  members — those  mentioned  here  and 
the  scores  of  others  established  in  the  48 
states  and  Canada.  To  only  those  who  have 
done  it  themselves,  is  known  the  agony  of 
soul  experienced  in  trying  to  give  members 
of  these  new  orchestras  the  knowhow  and 
inspiration  to  make  great  music  together. 
But  also  to  those  who  have  done  it,  is  known 
the  exquisite  delight  when  a  single  phrase  or 
passage  comes  forth  with  shimmering  beauty. 

Within  many  of  “these  little  orchestras” 
may  exist  some  of  the  great  conductors,  com¬ 
posers  and  instrumentalists  of  future  decades. 
Certainly,  within  them  exists  a  great  body  of 
potential,  staunch  supporters  for  America’s 
symphonic  music — wherever  it  is  played. 
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CONCERT  CALENDAR 


Date  Orchestra 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 

Conductor  Soloists 


17  Grand  Kupids  Svmpliony 
17-19  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orcli. 
17-18  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
17-18-19  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

18  Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 


Desire  Defanw 
William  Steinberg 
Thor  Johnson 
Charles  Munch 
V'alter  Poole 


18-19  Pasadena  Symphonv  Orchestra 
19  Duluth  Symphony  Orch. 

Kingsport  Symphony  Orch.,  Tenn. 

21  Boston  Symnhonv  Orch. 

22  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

23  Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

23- 2.5  Cleveland  Orchestra 

24- 2.5  Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

28  Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

30  Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

30-.31  Cleveland  Orchestra 

31  Bos  bin  Symphony  Orch. 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 


Richard  Lert 
Hermann  Her/ 
Arpad  Kurinsky 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 
Paul  Paray 
George  Szell 
Charles  Munch 
Charles  Munch 
Paul  Paray 
Rudolph  Ringwall 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 


Inter-Iligh  Festival  Chorus 
Rudolf  Serkin,  Pianist 
Yuletide  Concert 
Orchestral 

Young  People’s  Concert, 

Laurentine  Collins,  Commentator, 
Stuart  Ilample,  Cartoonist 
Handel’s  “Messiah” 

Nutcracker  Ballet 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Scottish  Rite  Christmas  Concert 

Orchestral 

Joseph  Gingold 

Orchestral 

At  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Claudio  Arrau,  Pianist 
Seymour  Lipkin 
Orchestral 
Pop  Concert 


PROGRAMMING 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

ductor,  will  play  only  one  symphony  in  the 
entire  season. 


Although  to  a  musician,  a  concerto  is  a 
in  which  the  orchestra  and  a  solo 
^^Brument  share  the  composer’s  and  listen- 
^^s  focus  of  attention,  to  the  average  listener 
in  today’s  great  aggregation  of  fairly  new 
concert  goers,  a  concerto  is  a  solo  piece  in 
which  he  expects  to  hear  every  note  the 
soloist  plays  regardless  of  the  intent  of  the 
composer  in  any  given  passage;  a  “piece”  in 
which  the  orchestra  “accompanies”  the  soloist 
and  is  considered  just  part  of  the  general 
background  barely  distinguishable  from  the 
backdrop. 

This  concept  is  encouraged  by  present  day 
orchestra  publicity  policies.  The  high  powered 
publicity  during  most  orchestra  seasons  is 
beamed  at  the  soloists  and  the  season’s  spe¬ 
cial  features.  That’s  certainly  true  of  many 
orchestra  brochures.  Except  by  inference,  it’s 
sometimes  difficult  to  discover  from  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  mailing  piece  that  an  orchestra  and 
conductor  really  exist.  Space  and  superla¬ 
tives  are  reserved  for  the  soloists  and  “at¬ 
tractions.”  It’s  true  of  much  pre-concert 
t^wspaper  publicity,  and  certainly  true  of  the 
«^^^t  bulk  of  concert  reviews  in  which  solo- 
^^^are  presented.  The  conductor  and  orches¬ 
tra  usually  are  relegated  to  the  final  para¬ 
graph  starting,  “The  orchestra  also  played 


Another  circumstance  contributing  to  the 
emphasis  on  soloists  and  attractions  as  come- 
hithers  for  symphony  ticket  sales  is  our  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  selling  tickets.  Today,  most 
orchestras  depend  on  large  corps  of  lay 
workers  to  sell  the  season  tickets.  But,  the 
great  majority  of  orchestras’  sales  represen¬ 
tatives  are  admittedly  untrained  symphonic- 
ally  and  musically.  Each  year,  workers  new 
to  the  organization  or  community  are  en¬ 
thusiastically  added  to  the  sales  force.  They 
may  or  may  not  have  heard  the  orchestra — 
or  any  orchestra,  for  that  matter. 

In  order  for  them  to  develop  good  sales 
talks  on  the  wonders  of  the  orchestra  and 
the  music  it  plays,  the  sales  force  needs  a 
lot  of  help  from  somebody — and  they  seldom 
get  that  kind  of  help.  There’s  a  sort  of 
poignancy  about  the  way  some  of  the  volun¬ 
teer  workers  shyly  discuss  this  matter  with 
me  personally  when  I  am  a  guest  at  campaign 
kick-off  meetings.  “What  can  I  say  about 
the  orchestra?”,  they  ask. 

How  many  orchestras  have  trained  sales 
people  to  urge  prospects  to  come  and  hear 
“our  wonderful  oboist”,  “our  marvelous  tym¬ 
panist”,  “our  wonderful  brass  players”?  How 
many  sales  people  are  given  opportunity  to 
meet  the  musicians  personally  before  the 
campaign  opens,  a  chance  to  develop  per¬ 


sonal  enthusiasms  for  individual  artists  within 
the  orchestra?  How  many  new  sales  people 
can  relate  some  little  personal  human  interest 
incident  having  to  do  with  the  orchestra 
members  or  the  conductor,  such  as  “the  flute 
player  told  me  at  a  reception,  one  day”;  or, 
“When  I  was  talking  with  the  conductor,  he 
said  —  —  — ”. 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  give  the  sales 
people  a  general  “pep”  talk,  and  a  batch 
of  brochures  in  which  most  of  the  reading 
matter  and  pictures  have  to  do  with  the 
soloists  and  attractions.  Consequently,  they 
do  the  best  they  can,  develop  their  sales  talks 
around  the  personalities  of  the  soloists,  the 
glamour  and  glitter  of  special  productions. 
They  sell  the  “extras”.  The  orchestra  and 
conductor  are  tossed  in  for  good  measure.  At 
the  end  of  the  campaign  they  report  to  their 
captains  that  “we  must  have  lots  of  soloists 
in  order  to  sell  the  tickets”.  The  captains 
pass  the  word  along  to  the  orchestra  man¬ 
agement.  Management  so  advises  the  orches- 
cert  were  very  gratifying. 

The  above  statistics  notwithstanding,  there 
is  unmistakably  healthy  evidence  that  some 
orchestras  already  are  reversing  the  trend. 
Instead  of  announcing  “soloists”  in  the  bro¬ 
chures,  a  few  are  beginning  to  speak  of 
“assisting  artists” — an  interesting  difference  in 
psychological  approach.  One  major  orchestra, 
whose  concert  listings  were  not  included  in 
the  above  statistics,  reports  their  program¬ 
ming  for  the  season  emphasizes  the  orchestra 
“more  than  ever”;  that  the  season’s  opening 
concerts  were  all-orchestral  “for  the  first  time 
in  history”  and  single  ticket  sales  for  the  con¬ 
cert  were  very  gatifying. 

Part  of  the  increase  in  numbers  of  soloists 
and  concertos  in  the  above  statistics,  reflects 
presentation  of  fewer  “imported”  soloists,  and 
more  orchestra  member  soloists.  Orchestra 
Night  Concerts  have  begun  to  make  their 
appearance — concerts  in  which  two  or  more 
members  of  the  orchestra  are  presented  in 
concertos.  In  these  concerts  in  which  the 
concert  is  produced  from  within  the  orchestra, 
the  orchestra  and  its  conductor  remain  “the 
stars” — as  they  should. 

A  symphony  orchestra  does  something  no 
other  musical  organization  can  do.  It  plays 
symphonic  music — that  great  body  of  over¬ 
tures,  symphonies,  tone  poems  and  suites  in 
which  the  orchestra  is  sufficient  unto  itself. 
Isn’t  it  logical  that  this  repertoire  should 
comprise  the  main  stay  of  orchestra  concerts, 
with  the  concerto  literature  and  “produc¬ 
tions”  also  given  proportionate  representa¬ 
tion? 


League  Convention  Mechanics — If  you  have 
suggestions,  complaints,  ideas  relating  to  con¬ 
vention  mechanics — send  them  to  this  year’s 
League  National  Convention  Manager:  Henry 
Peltier,  Mgr.,  Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  Mid¬ 
western  University,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 


HOUSTON  YOUTH 
SYMPHONY 

The  Houston  Youth  Symphony,  organized  in 
1946  by  Conductor  Howard  F.  Febb,  a  state- 
chartered  non-profit  educational  corporation, 
provides  direct  participation  in  orchestral 
work  through  four  separate  units;  Beginners 
Orchestra  for  strings;  Intermediate  Orchestra 
for  wind  instrximents  and  strings;  Full  con¬ 
cert  orchestra;  Boy’^  Choir  which  performs 
with  the  orchestra. 

Four  winter  concerts  feature  guest  con¬ 
ductors  and  young  Houston  soloists,  selected 
through  competition  in  an  age  range  of  9  to 
20  years.  The  winter  concert  season  is  cli¬ 
maxed  with  the  Spring  Festival  in  which  all 
members  participate,  and  two  additional  con¬ 
certs  are  presented  each  summer. 

Funds  derived  from  ticket  sales  go  to 
scholarships  to  encourage  other  young  people 
in  musical  careers. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  Houston  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony  is  the  Texas  Youth  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  Clinic — a  12  day  session,  presented  on 
the  campus  of  Texas  Lutheran  College  in 
Seguin,  Texas.  Teen-age  musicians  from  all 
over  Texas  attend  the  clinic. 


SYMPHONY 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
prizes  were  awarded  to  bidders  having  brought 
the  bidding  to  these  various  totals. 

Sacramento  Philharmonic:  January,  “Sym- 
phantasy  Ball.” 

Wichita  Symphony  Women’s  Association: 
October  Commission  Sale.  Articles  ranging  in 
price  from  $4.00  up  are  placed  on  sale.  50% 
of  the  sale  price  goes  to  the  donor,  and  50% 
to  the  Women’s  Association. 

November  24.  Fourth  Annual  Viennese 
Ball. 

CRITICAL  LOOK  AT 
CRITICAL  WRITING 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

“If  you  say  anything  good  about  Bartok,  I 
shall  never  speak  to  you  again.” 

What  is  the  newspaper  as  a  mass  medium  of 
communication  going  to  do  about  culture?  It 
needs  to  have  someone  around  the  plant  to 
say  of  a  book  that  it  cannot  be  read  aloud  in 
the  family  circle  but  shall  he  damn  it  when 
“From  Here  to  Eternity”  made  a  film  that 
deserved  its  Oscar?  A  new  play  represents  a 
property  investment  of  anywhere  from  $30,000 
to  $300,000  which  the  critical  headsmen  can 
send  to  the  block  before  the  audience  has 
rubbed  the  rapture  out  of  its  eyes  with  the 
next  morning’s  sunrise.  Must  it  be  left  to 
Musical  Quarterly  to  judge  the  value  of  Mes- 
saien,  Ives,  Schoenberg  or  Harris  while  the 
daily  press  applauds  Toscanini’s  Beethoven 
and  Ormandy’s  Tschaikowsky? 

Perhaps  culture  is  esoteric,  but  I  doubt  it 
What  we  have  is  more  likely  a  question  of 
competence  and  conununication.  We  back¬ 
ground  a  railroad  proxy  battle  but  not  an 
Epstein  sculpture,  nor  a  Graham  dance.  We 
interpret  a  Moscow  peace  offensive  but  not  a 
Braque  painting.  We  explain  crop  price  sup¬ 
ports  but  not  the  reason  why  contemporary 
compositions  are  pretty  trying  to  most  listen¬ 
ers. 

Insofar  as  statistics  prove  anything,  we  have 
been  reminded  many  times  that  the  American 
jjeople  spend  more  money  on  music  than  they 
do  on  professional  sports.  Even  without  statis¬ 
tics  it  might  be  reasonably  argued  that  a  good 
share  of  our  readers  are  more  concerned  about 
the  books  they  read,  the  music  they  make  and 
hear,  the  plays  they  see.  than  they  are  about 
what  goes  on  in  city  hall. 

Maybe  it  shouldn’t  be  that  way,  but  who  am 
I — or  the  statisticians — to  say  it  isn’t  so? 
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The  League's  New  Members 

ORCHESTRAS 

Brentwood  Community  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra.  Cal. — Alvin  Mills,  Cond. 

Galveston  Civic  Orchestra,  Tex.— Paul  E. 
Bergan,  Cond. 

New  Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles — Peter  Jona 
Kom,  Cond. 

Redlands  University-Community  Sym¬ 
phony,  Cal. — Edward  C.  Tritt,  Cond. 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Junior  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  Cal. — Harold  Scott,  Cond. 

SYMPHONY  WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATIONS 

Grand  Rapids  Symphony  Society  Women’s 
Committee,  Mich. 

Saginaw  Civic  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mich. 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

Calgary  Symphony,  Canada 
Clark.  Dr.  George  C. 

Grand  Rapids  Symphony 
Armstrong,  Donald  D. 

Avery,  Mrs.  Noyes  L.,  Jr. 

Gordon,  Britton  L. 

Sheppard,  James  H. 

Van  der  Heide,  Jan  S. 

London  Civic  Symphony,  Canada 
Bach,  James  R. 

Jarvis,  H.  M. 

CONDUCTORS 

Adams,  Lowell,  Clinton  Sym.  Orch.,  Iowa 
Best,  John,  Boise  Junior  College  Community 
Sym.,  Idaho 

Bowen,  Ralph  E.,  Sprin^eld,  111. 

Crosby,  John  O.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Duck  well,  John,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Herliczka,  Miss  Gertrud,  Larchmont,  New 
York 

Kabalin,  Fedor,  Park  Ridge  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago 

Kom,  Peter,  New  Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles 
Marcus,  Richard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rich,  Martin,  New  York  City 

WOMEN’S  ASSOCIA'nON  MEMBERS 

Burr,  Mrs.  James  B.,  Grand  Rapids,  (Mich.) 

Symphony  Women’s  Committee 
Cleland,  A.  J.,  Mrs. — National  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Wayne,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Sym¬ 
phony  Women’s  Association 


Convention  Announrement.s 

Orchestras  wishing  their  musicians  and 
board  members  to  receive  announcements 
personally  concerning  the  League  National 
Convention  and  Musicians  Workshop  are  in¬ 
vited  to  send  lists  of  names  and  addresses  to 
the  League  office.  There  will  be  no  charge 
for  this  service. 


LEAGUE  BOOK 

ORDER  FORM 

Please  send  copies  of  the 

League  book,  “The  Community  Symphony 
— How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It,”  by 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  @  $1.00  per  copy. 

Amount  enclosed 

or  Send  Bill . . . 

Name  . . 

Address . . . 

Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Va. 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

December  14-19,  1954.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. — Los  Angeles  Philharmonic-League  conductors 
Forum. 

December  17-19,  1954,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  —  Music  Critics  Forum  in  conjunction  with 
Conductors  project. 

March  5-19,  1955,  Cleveland,  Ohio — Cleveland  Orchestra-League  Conductors  Workshop. 
April  14,  15,  1955  (Tentative)  Winnipeg,  Canada — Western  Canadian  Orchestras  regional 
meeting. 

June  12-18,  1955,  Evansville,  Ind. — League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management. 

June  16-18,  1955,  Evansville,  Ind. — League  National  Convention. 

July  -  ,  1955,  Carmel,  Calif. — League  Western  Conference. 


KENNETH  BROWN  ACCEPTS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

During  the  recent  reorganization  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Symphony,  Mr.  Brown,  a 
member  of  the  orchestra’s  cello  section,  was 
elected  to  the  executive  board,  served  in  the 
dual  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  board  and 
manager  of  the  orchestra,  and  was  the  local 
manager  for  the  League’s  first  West  Coast 
Conference  held  in  Santa  Barbara  last  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  initial  portion  of  the  League  survey  on 
fine  arts  organizations  will  consist  of  field 


studies  of  fine  arts  councils  and  combined 
funds  for  fine  arts  groups.  It  is  expected  that 
Mr.  Brown  will  begin  his  field  visits  about  the 
first  of  February.  His  headquarters  will  be 
the  League  office  in  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 


League  Convention  Mechanics — If  you  have 
suggestions,  complaints,  ideas  relating  to 
convention  mechanics — send  them  to  this 
year’s  League  National  Convention  Man¬ 
ager:  Henry  Peltier,  Mgr.,  Wichita  Falls 
Symphony,  Midwestern  University,  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas. 


League  Membership  Applicafion 


Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1953  Convention 

Orchestras 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  xmder  $500  . _ .  . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  500  to  $  4,999 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  $  9,999 
(Dperating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999  — 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations  . . — 

Individuals 

Libraries  _ _ _ 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras 
Business  Firms 

LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPUCATION 
Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual 
Address 


Amount  enclosed 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
CHiarleston,  West  Virginia 
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